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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE LAND OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


A first visit to South Africa is in many ways a joyous voyage of 
discovery. 


The greatest revelation is the glorious climate, favouring every form 
of wholesome outdoor life throughout the year. For that reason alone 
South Africa makes an unfailing appeal as a land of travel and change. 


In the larger centres there are comfortable hotels; sporting, social and 
dance clubs; turf clubs conducted under English rules; and all modern 
facilities for public amusements. ‘Tennis on hard courts is a perennial 
pastime and so is golf. Riding and motoring, mountaineering and camp- 
ing-out open up wider fields of interest and reveal the natural beauty of 
the country. 

At the Cape and Natal resorts sea-bathing and surfing, deep sea and 
rock fishing, boating and yachting provide their characteristic thrills and 
relaxations. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa” is an informative little book on 
this new field of travel, which will be gladly sent post free on applica- 
tion to The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
73 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the of 
Compound Bonus. 








rates 


The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £25 0 
per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 





—_—e_eaeerrnrY 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
The Right Hou. 





Chairman: Walter Runciman. 








FUNDS EXCEED  . ‘£18, 500, 000 | 























NOWLEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to — 
man vnd woman. Recent utterances by both legal and 
religious authorities have marked emphatically the very definite 
change of opinion that has taken place during the past few years 
regarding the necessity of sound Sex Education. 

Fortunately, we had foreseen such 
books by authoritative authors dealing with all the phases of the 
subject--issued by_us will provide all the information necessary 
for you to have. The following are a selection from our list, and 
in your own interests you are urged to make your choice with- 
out delay -— 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 

WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly- 100,000 sold. 

The most complete book on Birth Control ie es 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A book of guidance for Men and Women in which Dr. 
Beale answers most Marital problems : 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. R. T. TRAL i, . 
The most illuminating book ever een and the 
only Au “ae “eg ted edition : ; ‘ 

M. call. ICHAN, 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. 

The book that makes “ the change” a hepor aanaion 
for all women. Husbands also should read it . 

PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. 

This author’s latest and most able a eg on Marriaye. 

Read it and ensure reed married |} : 
WOMANHOOD AND MARRIAGE. 

By Dr. RICHARD HARLEY. 

Deals with aspects of life of speci] interest te nea 

Women - 
napeet VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL 

With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, 

Let your decisions be guided by ihis book, 

the greatest medical authorities in the land 

A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER, 

Full e. important informaticn and 

ita 4 PERFE WIFE. 

A book which every woman should read. 
SBAND. 


a change, and the series of 


6/3 
™ 6/3 
13/- 
6/3 
° 3/9 
3/9 


Bart. 
written by 


3/9 
advice. 


THE COMPLETE HU N 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 
of to-day and to-morrow. 

THE HAPPY LOVER. 
A luminous guide 
to a. 
MAN AN 


1/2 
each or the 
five hooks for 


5/4 


book .of vnequalled help 


D LOVE. Every woman wi'l be 
the better for the reading of this wonderful 
wor d 
All prices include postage. 
Make your selection from these tmportant books and send Cheque 


or P.O. now to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 182, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


FACTS OF LIFE 
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The 
* ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for. 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a gift, and make your own life 
happier in the knowledge of having helped others. 


** BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS ” 


Patrons: Tiirtr Majesties THE K1nG ano Quren, H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, Fietp-MarsuaL H.R.H. Tue Deke 
or Connaccut. President: H.R.H. THe PRINCE OF Wates, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis CLayTon, Esq. Deputy 
Chaiyman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of ‘ ‘Arethusa’” Committee: 
Howson IF. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





SHAFTESBURY HOMES and _ 




















WHITE AND BLACK 


Mr. Jan H. Hofmeyr, the brilliant South African 
scholar and statesman, recalled recently the advice that 
President Brand gave President Kruger in regard to the 
Uitlanders of the Transvaal in the days before the Boer 
War. ‘‘Make them regard you as their friend,” said 
wise old Jan Brand. That advice was not heeded, and 
history records the result. 


Mr. Hofmeyr offered his South African audience the 
same advice in regard to what is called the Native 


Problem. He said :-— 


** Not so long ago a wise man from the East said to a 
Western audience, ‘Why are you always talking of the 
Yellow Peril? Why dent you think of it sometimes 
as your Golden Opportunity ?* So it would seem as if 
someone were saying to us, ‘ The black cloud, yes! the 
black cloud ; but don’t forget to view that cloud some- 
times as a promise of aid and succour in the task of 
making fat the land.’ Make them regard you as their 
friends, and surely one of the best ways of doing that 
is by giving them the Christian message and _ the 
Christian Gospel.” 

The Christian message is for Black and White alike. 
It speaks of a common Father and a common brother- 
hood. It speaks of justice to be done as between man 
and man—of righteousness that exalteth a nation. 


The Book that conveys this message is being circulated 
throughout Africa by the Bible Society. This is its 
contribution to the solution of the gravest problem that 
confronts the world to-day—the relation between men 
of different races. 


Will you help to multiply and circulate the Message ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


London, 





















BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST , 


Reap Pleasure and Profit trom your Artistic Abilities 
T IWERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably goou 


how 


able use of your pen, pencil or brush. 


ing and possess even the average taste for true Art, 
you can, through the medium of the. John Hassall 
Postal Art Courses, quickly acquire that skill which Barak 
will make of you 7n able artist—-which will endow you Bellas . 
with the ability to draw and sketch for pleasure or for free 


profit— 
pastime or 
producing profession. Make a copy 
of the accompanying sketch and 
post it to-day 


below, to the John Hassall Cor- “The John Hassall Way,” and free critic- 
respondence Art School, St. ism of enclosed sketch (my own work). 
Albans. You will receive in re- H9/3. 

turn an expert, candid opinion of NAME 

your work. In addition you nf wee ‘tal ier eee ee tT | eee ee ee 
will receive a presentation copy n Capitals) 

of a_ beautifully ee R- NR Sas tA waite ere. deans’ 
chure, lavishly illustrated by John ' 

Hassall, R.L., and the pupils he geno 

has trained, which contains full Jan, 24, 1931 


details of the famous John Hassal! 
Postal Art Courses. 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 





sketch. Li you could really draw, if you had at 
your finger-tips the technique of the trained artist, 
much elight you could gain from the facile and 


li you like draw- 


-as a fascinating accomplishment, a “ 


pin-money ” 
a whole-time income- 


COU PON—Post 





Now-—™ 


with the coupon tion—a copy of the Illustrated Brochure, 





Age (if under 21) 








criticism. 


Please send me—without charge or obliga- 








Dept. H9 3, St. Albans. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ROYAL MAIL 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TCURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply ta: 

AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 

: GOREEF, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 
LAST WEEK 2° 


amaz- 
| ing mixture of the county of “ whortle- 
: berries and cream,” trout and other 
fishing, old chairs, and curious coin- 
cidences. Even up-to-date newspaper 
correspondents sometimes doubt my 


veracity. For instance, on December 23rd 
a reporter had an interview with me, the 
memory of which will never be effaced. 
| almost flew in a rage, and it made my 
visage even more of a Drakeish- 
Devonian Determined Demeanour than 
in this photo of 5 yearsago. He accused 
me of selling for dealers, when I have 
proclaimed a thousand times that 
I do not (apart. from silver and 
jewels); but it was like pouring 
water on a duck’s back in my vain 
Pendeavours to convince him of my bona fides. I have often 
Stold of old- established auctioneers whose rooms have been made 
Sthe dumping ground by unscrupulous sharks and dealers who 
have rigged into the sale rooms their fakes and frauds. With a 
4 sceptical gesture he maintained that I would be a willing victim 
Sof these gentry and would obtain £3,000 for a faked picture 
E knowingly and land a buyer with a dear lot and draw a huge 
commission. I could not keep my temper. I was the first to 
P introduce the slogan of ‘Truth in Advertising” by first of all 
advertising in “Truth.” In ten years I have spent £100,000 in 
© proclaiming the truth and nothing but the truth in the Press, and 

>! mean to purge the Press of the misleading reports of what 
B happens in the auction room. As late as December 20th a weekly 
Pnewspaper, following on what they saw in other great newspapers, 
told the public that a Mazer Bowl had been sold for £6,000. 





I won't call it a lic, but a mistake. It was no mistake when 
I sold one for £10,000. That was an actual fact. 
»Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1, and Grafton Galleries (Phone: 


» Gerrard 5971—4), always get a square deal. 
Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
: and read more about my activities. 


TRUE STORIES 








A WONDERFUL LENDING LIBRARY 


Containing nearly 10,000 works on 


: Theosophy, Magic, 
Science, Philosophy, 
Psychism, Therapeutics, 
Religion, Occultism, 
ete. ete. 





books by Post. 


_ Subscription 
Terms (2 vols.). 





Latest Works, 


12 mos. 15/- 
4 6 mos. ... 10/- Catalogue 1/9 
q 3 mos. 5/- post free. 








—— OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Apply to The Librarian of the 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 
45 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2 











“URE ia a oie 9g SN oN I EE 
The Wallace - Jones Physical 


Institute 


71 New Bond Streat, Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1. 
ablished 1905. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED MEDICAL PATRONAGE. 
The Institute is open for treatment and instruction from 9 am, to 7 p.m. 
Saturdays I p.m. 

The ailments ia which the treatment has proved highly successful are:— 


Liver Troubles. Constipation. Indigestion. 
Nerve Weakness, Obesity. Rheumatism, 
Round Shoulders. Head Stoop. Chest Malformations. 


Dislocated Shoulders. Fluid on the Knee. Weak or Loose Joints. 
Also for General Development for Army, Navy, and other examinations 
where a definite standard of physique is required. 


There are also three forms of TREATMENT BY FOST— 


1. CURATIVE. These are not fixed “ courses,’ 
2. PHYSICAL but a distinct and separate treat- 
FITNESS ment for every individual accord- 
tg ing to his or her needs, given in 
3. PHYSICAL - exactly the same way as if you 5) 
DEVELOPMENT. were able to attend the Institute. 


A 30 YEARS’ RECORD OF SUCCESSFUL 
GURATIVE TREATMENT. 
READ WHAT SATISFIED CLIENTS SAY: 
FROM THE RT, HON. EARL RUSSELL. 






















A. Wallece-Jones, Esq. 

Sir,—Ditrin the last eight s I hai ce taken sev 
Special exercises. Not onl ae onally bene } 
think them ai a character admirably ad 1 to, the middle age 4 wh 
from the unnatural conditions of a sedentary life in London. Assuming 
that it is one’s duty to the comn unity io keep as fit as possible, I think some 
system of co-ordinated and graduated exercises such as yours is well fiited 
to lead to that result. Yours faithfully, RUSSELL. 


FROM THE MEDICAL OFFICER FOR HEALTH FOR STEPNEY. 
weighed yesierday and found that I had reduced 13 Ibs., and the 
: : 















tas 34 inches, and abdomen 34 inches less. The lung capac c 
yi 280 to 350, and the chest cxpansion had increased fr 2) to 3. 
1 consider ihe above very satisfactory. ‘i 

D. H. THOMAS, M.R.C.S., D.P.H., «¢ 

I have great pleasure in testifying to the great benefit 1 derived from your 
Course of Physical Culture. MY DIGESTION WAS IMMENSELY 
IMPROVED, Wishing re every succes E. W. T. 

Dear Sir,—I am to say the reise Iz rou sent me have done me 
good, and i AM FREE FROM ¢ ON. ST "IP. ITION N. A 
Call and see Mr, Wallace-Jones, or write stating full PARTICULARS 


and YOUR REQUIREMENTS, when the latest book, 
ENERGISING 


and folder giving testimony of satisfied clients, will be sent post free. 


A. WALLACE-JONES (Dept. X), 
THE WALLACE-JONES PHYSICAL INSTITUTE, 
NEW BOND STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Mayfair 1796. Established 19905. 


71 
Telephone: 









ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give w armth 
when used 


in every room in 
conjunction with ‘“ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 





Throxzgh all Heating Engineers. 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. Va 


Write for Booklet. 
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Do you 
mean to 
tell me I 
shall get 
3 

Cash 





Payments— 
£440 io vears— 
then 
£460 = YEAR — 
and a final 
£2414 30 years? 
Yes! It’s on a special Plan—a plan evolved for the 


particular benefit of the salaried man or woman who 
may have need of Capital in a few years’ time, 
PROBABLY FOR THE EDUCATION OF HIS 
CHILDREN, and certainly will be glad of it in twenty 


years’ time. 


The generous, unprecedented profits of the Sun Life 
of Canada make such a Plan available, practical and 
secure. The extraordinarily liberal bonuses (and 
maturity dividends) declared by this great Annuity 
and Life Company are added to your annual deposits 
to provide the above amazing results, which are based 
on present bonus rates. 


In addition you save on Income Tax each year AND 
YOUR LIFE IS INSURED FOR £2,000 FROM THE 
FIRST DEPOSIT. 


This, from a Company whose assets (invested under 
Government supervision) exceed £116,000,000, de- 
serves your immediate investigation. Send for further 
details. No obligation is incurred. The figures given 
refer to a man age 35. But the “ Three Stage” 
Policy applies to other ages and other amounts larger 
and smaller, also to women. 


NON-COMMITTAL ENQUIRY FORM. 
TO-DAY 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


POST 





Please send me further details of your “Three Stage” 


Policy. 


Name 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ANI oo ed; Sees ceva outhecioaca tees eaeacae eaten 
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Occupation 
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BLUE STAR CRUISES 


By Britain’s wonder ship 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


March 20th, 1931, 
EASTER IN THE HOLY 
LAND, MEDITERRANEAN 

29 days. 
at Tangier, 
(Majorea), Malta, 
(Cyrenaieca), 


Calling Palma 
Derna 
Cairo, Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Larnaka (Cyprus), 
Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousss 
(for Kairouan), Algiers. 


FOR PARTICULARS 





April 23rd, 1931, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN. Visit. 
ing Tangier, Naples (for 


Vesuvius & Pompeii), 
Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Athens, Tripoli, Malta, 
Algiers. 


APPLY 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1, 
LIVERPOOL : 10, WATER ST. And all principal Tourist Agents, 






















NOT MEEK 


| | iD BUT It is well worth your while to try 


Classic Curly Cut. 
tobacco. 
It has character without complexes. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


Cohen, Weenen & Co., 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8 : I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR) 


C, 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: 
Ltd., 52 Commercial Rd., 
London, E. 1. 


It is a good 
It is mild, but not meek. 
The evenness of its burning 
is equalled only by the evenness of its temper ; it never gets hot or 
“heady.” Never. To most men, Classic will be a welcome change. 
Its quality is so reliable, its flavour so palatable, its price so cezsonable. 
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News of the Week 


The Position of the Government 
O* Tuesday Parliament reassembled after the 
Christmas recess, and the Government are well 
aware that they have entered upon a period of great 
danger. They are being sniped at from all sides and 
some of the best marksmen are among their friends, 
Before we come to the hazards of the Session we must 
mention the important statements on Tuesday about 
India, which were received with general satisfaction. 
The Prime Minister promised that a White Paper on the 
Round Table Conference should be published containing 
everything essential that was said by the delegates and 
probably also the Reports of the Sub-Committees, 
Then the Secretary of State for India disposed of the 
misgivings which had flustered the Burma delegation. 
He said that the Government had decided to separate 
Burma from India as soon as possible and that the pro- 
spects of the constitutional advance of Burma would not 
be prejudiced. Public opinion in Burma would be con- 
sulted and the new Constitutions for India and Burma 


would come into force as nearly as possible simultaneously. 
* * * * 


The three chief measures before the House of Commons, 
any one of which may bring the Government to grief, 








are the School Attendance Bill, the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Electoral Reform Bill. We need not suppose 
that the Government will stand too much upon their 
dignity. Indeed, they did not do so on Wednesday 
after a heavy defeat on the report stage of the School 
Bill. A considerable indentation has already been 
made in the tradition that a Government resigns when 
outvoted on ‘any matter of serious importance. The 
fluidity of politics nowadays makes that tradition im- 
possible to maintain, and we are far from blaming the 
Government for making concessions when they recognize 
that neither from their point of view nor from that of the 
nation can anything be gained by stubbornness. The 
life of the Government may, therefore, be longer than is 
commonly expected, and for our part we cannot help 
feeling that when no Party is confident of its future 
there is a good deal to be said for continuing the present 
lessons in the art of subordinating Party interests to the 
“highest good ” and of limiting controversy. There is 
enough controversy in all conscience in the Government’s 
measures without deliberately adding to it. 
* * * * 

The Education Bill 

Take first the School Attendance Bill. There has been 
a most unfortunate revival of the old sectarian rigours. 
The discussions between Sir Charles Trevelyan and the 
various educational groups have been kept so secret 
that little is really known about them except that 
they failed. The spokesmen of the Free Churches have 
been reasserting with a vigour which was familiar thirty 
years ago the doctrine that there must be no grants of 
public money for denominational schools without public 
control. One good sign is that some Liberals, and in 
particular certain Liberal newspapers, have freed them- 
selves from the old spirit of strife. They agree with the 
opinion which has always been expressed in the Spectator 
that the religious dispute was a growth of hot-house 
politics and that the parents who in former days were 
supposed to have been outraged in their feelings by 
grants to denominational schools were mostly political 


figments. 
x SS 


Nevertheless, there is enough opposition —quite sincere, 
we hasten to add—to the School Attendance Bill to 
make the outcome of any trial of strength quite uncertain. 
It is believed that Sir Charles Trevelyan offered to pay as 
much as three quarters of the amount to be spent by the 
non-provided schools on new buildings. It is certain 
that without financial help the non-provided schools 
will not have nearly enough buildings for their pupils 
when the school age is raised. One report says that 
Sir Charles, yielding to the storm, reduced his offer by 
proposing merely to lend the greater part of the money. 
That was the situation when Mr. Scurr moved an amend- 
ment on Wednesday that the Bill should not come 
into operation until financial provision had been made 
in a separate Bill for the non-provided schools. 

* * * “ 

The Roman Catholics are strongly represented in the 
Labour Party, and they and the Church of England 
stalwarts in the Party revolted against the Govern- 
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ment. This is for them a matter not only of conscience, 
but of faith. They were determined to fight for the 
grants for their schools, and Mr. Seurr stated their ease 
very ably. The Governnicat had assured themselves 
that they could beat down the revolt. But they were 
wrong. In the division there were 282 votes for the 
amendment against only 249 for the Government. The 
Prime Minister then announced that the Government 
had no intention of resigning as the division merely 
meant that the House preferred to do in one way what 
the Government would have preferred to do in another. 
There was no principle at stake. The third reading was 
afterwards carried by a majority of 18. It is obvious, 
however, that the Bill cannot come into operation till 
another Bill granting money to the non-provided schools 
has been passed. We sincerely hope that the interests 
of the children will be placed above an unreal battle of 
the sects. We cannot but be impressed by the singleness 
of mind in the denominational spokesmen in the Labour 
Party. How different and how much better than the 
arid professional anti-clericalism of Socialists in the 
Continent of Europe! 
x * * tk 

The Trade Disputes Bill 

The Trade Disputes Bill is at the merey of the Liberals. 
At first enough Liberais were for giving it a second 
reading, but the oflicial Liberal policy is now for absten- 
tion. Mr. Norman Birkett presided over a_ Liberal 
committee which examimed the Bill, and reported on 
it without giving any particular advice. But there 
are more ways than one of summing up a case to a 
jury, and the jury scems to have felt, no doubt rightly, 
that the Committee was strongly against the Bill. On 
Wednesday Sir John Simon addressed his colleagues 
and he appears to have torn the vital clause of the Bill 
about the legality of strikes into shreds. The division 
will be taken after we have gone to press, All we can say 
is that the Government cannot calmly accept a second 
reading defeat on this Bill as they accepted defeat from 
Mr. Scurr. 

* * * * 


The Round Table Conference 

We have discussed the results of the Round Table 
Conference in our first leading article, but we may briefly 
record here the main facts. Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of last week and Monday of this week were the 
“winding up” days of the Conference. The delegates 
reviewed their labours. Outside the Conference last 
Saturday there was an important move by the Aga Khan, 
who wrote to the Prime Minister begging him to recognize 
the reasonableness of the Moslem demand for communal 
protection. His appeal, as we shall see, produced the 
desired result. On Monday Lord Peel quite removed the 
rather unfortunate impression that the Unionist delegates 
were out of sympathy with the demand for responsible 
Government at the centre. He even declared that it 
would be “a great misfortune ” if the “ mighty Federal 
scheme * could not be started soon on its career. 

* x * * 

The Prime Minister then completed the review of the 
ground covered. It was noticeable that he refrained from 
any such declaration of policy as some people had 
expected. He was content to give his hearty approval to 
the Conference’s choice of material for a Constitution. 
He which would be tem- 
porarily necessary in the responsible government at the 
centre. “ Safeguards for communities great and small,” 
he said, “ will be provided.” Thus was the Aga Khan 
answered beyond any possibility of misunderstanding’ 


deseribed the reservations 


a 


ad 


The Prime Minister also promised that the Governmey 
would see that the reserved powers were so framed api 
exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India to fy 
responsibility. Finally he replied to Sir Tej Sapny 
request for a political amnesty. He felt unable to proniy 
a relaxation of the law, but he declared that the appeal 
Sir Tej “lodged very naturally in his own heart,” gyi 
that if civil quiet was proclaimed and assured in India 
the Government would certainly not be backward jy 
responding. 
: * * ** * 

An important point was that the resolution which wa 
subsequently adopted by the whole Conference expressly 
approved of “safeguards for all minorities.” Thus the 
Conference ended full of hope for the future of India, 7 
Is the Congress Party so utterly out of touch with realitie | 
that it will not recognize in all that has happened th 
strictest pledge that could possikly be required that) 
India is truly free if she chooses to make herself ay 7 
autonomous nation ? 

* * * a 
American Prohibition 

The eagerly awaited Report of the Wickersham 

Commission, appomted two years ago to study lay) 


enforcement, particularly, of course, in relation tp 
Prohibition, has been published. It is a confused 
document. Of the eleven Commissioners one demands 


an immediate repeal of the Eighteenth Amendinent to 
the Constitution—the Amendment’ which _ prohibits 
alcoholic drink and defines what it is; six desire revision 
of the Amendment ; three wish the law to remain as it 
is for a further experiment ; and one inclines to the view 
that the present system is as good as any that is likely | 
to be attained. A fact of prime importance, as the 
Washington correspondent of the Times says, is that 
with one exception the Commissioners either favour 
immediate revision of the Amendment (as distinct from | 
repeal) or admit that such action will be wise in the 
end. Even the one dissentient suggests a phrascology | 
for a revised Eighteenth Amendment. So evidently he 7 
is very far from confident that the Amendment can be 
preserved, 


ere 


eT 


* a * x , 


President Hoover in his message to Congress conveying 
the Report said that he agreed with the opinion of 
the vast majority that the Eighteenth Amendment 
ought not to be repealed. He also shared their feeling 
that “ constructive steps ” should be taken to climinate 
the present abuses while preserving the gains which 
have been made. The Times correspondent thinks that 
though Mr. Hoover is not enthusiastic for any revision 
he will come to some conclusion later in harmony with 
public opinion. After this Report the “ Drys ” will be 
distinctly on the defensive. It will be a case for them 
of saving what they can. There is sure to be a {flood of 
schemes for liquor control. No doubt we shall hear much 
more about the admission of drink with a relatively low 
alcoholic content. But if the revision of the Amendment 


PR 





should be confined, as some propose, to altering the 
definition of alcoholic drink so as to legalize beer and 
wine, the United States would be in the odd position of 
declaring that that upon which a man can get drunk is 
not intoxicating. 

* * * * 


The Coal Settlement 


The strike in the South Wales coalfield was settled § 


on the night of Thursday, January 15th. The terms 
had to be ratified by a Delegate Conference of the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation on Saturday evening. Work 
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was resumed on Monday. The owners successfully 
established their principle that the whole question of 
wages—not simply an adjustment resulting from the 
reduction of hours—must be laid before the Conciliation 
Board and in default of a settlement should be referred 
to an independent chairman. The agreement is to 
last for three years, and afterwards to be terminable 
at a month’s notice. Every year, however, the minimum 
percentage and the subsistence wage will be reviewed. 
The period allowed to the Conciliation Board for reaching 
a decision about wages is to be six weeks instead of the 
three first suggested by the owners. In the meantime 
the reduced hours required by the Act will be worked 
without any reduction of wages. 
* * * * 


The Cotton Lock-out 

On Thursday, January 15th, the General Council of 
the Weavers’ Amalgamation decided to refer back to 
their members the question whether negotiations should 
be resumed with the employers’ organisations. Since 
the result of the ballot is not yet known it was obvi- 
ously inevitable that the lock-out notices posted on 
Saturday, January 17th, should take effect. The 
Ministry of Labour made a gallant, but vain, last minute 
attempt to induce both sides to suspend hostilities until 
the result of the ballot was declared. Accordingly large 
sections of the industry are idle; trade is being lost, 
perhaps never to be regained; and the renewed 
negotiations, when they come, will take place in an 
atmosphere of enmity. It is, however, reassuring to 
know that the terms of the ballot have been so framed 
that in the event of negotiations being renewed as a 
result of the voting the leaders’ hands will not be tied. 

* * x * 

Railway Wages 

The National Wages Board for railways met on 
Monday to consider the claim of the companies for a 
reduction of wages and for changes in working conditions, 
The reduction of wages ranges, according to the 
companies, from 8s. to 6s. a weck, but the men say that 
some workers would lose 15s. a week. The companies 
also demand the cancellation of the guaranteed day and 
week. Altogether the companies estimate that they 
would save £9,500,000. It is impossible to go into the 
arguments here, but it is at least certain that the revenue 
of the railways has fallen, that it seems likely to go on 
falling, and that freight and passenger rates cannot be 
raised without injuring the community. On the other 
hand, the Unions argue that there are opportunities for 
economy in other directions than wages. The task of 
the Chairman, Sir Harold Morris, will be very difficult. 

x * * x 

The American Debt Controversy 

The revival of the dispute about the American Debt 
has been extremely vigorous and at times bad-tempered, 
The Unionist Central Office began with a vindication 
—with which we entirely agree—of Mr. Baldwin’s 
bargain with the United States in 1923. Mr. Lloyd 
George replied with a scathing attack on that bargain. 
“The headlong action of Mr. Baldwin in 1923,” he 
said, “in spite of the desperate protests of his own 
chief, Bonar Law, is largely responsible for the financial 
difliculty with which the nation is confronted.” The 
Times with opportune unkindness then — reprinted 
extracts from an article which Mr. Lloyd George himself 
wrote for an American newspaper in 1923, That article 
heartily praised Mr. Baldwin's transaction. It is true 
that Mr. Lloyd George had not scen the exact figures 
When he wrote and that he pointed this out. But 


unfortunately for him he cut away his ground for future 
protests by declaring that mere percentages were of no 
matter in view of the supreme necessity of ensuring 
Anglo-American good will. 

* * * ¥ 


Mr. Lloyd George next wrote to the Times accusing 
it of ‘suppressing all mention of an article which he had 
written immediately after he had learned of the payments 
to be made by Great Britain—an article in which he had 
denounced Mr. Baldwin’s blunder. He said that the 
Times had indulged in “ spiteful and silly sneers ” about 
his writing for the Hearst Press and that it would be 
impossible to produce from any Hearst newspaper “ such 
a gross example of sheer journalistic dishonesty as I have 
now exposed.” The latest of the squalls which have 
composed this political storm was a letter from 
Lord Beaverbrook, who said that though Sir Robert 
Horne had undoubtedly telegraphed to Mr. Bonar Law 
backing up Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Bonar Law had not been 
influenced by Sir Robert’s advice. Mr. Bonar Law, says 
Lord Beaverbrook, held so strongly to his opinion that 
nothing but a general settlement of all War debts should 
be considered that he decided to resign when he received 
news of the Baldwin settlement. Eventually he was 
persuaded by Mr. McKenna not to resign, although, 
says Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. McKenna himself deplored 
what Mr. Baldwin had done. 

* * * * 


A Ghastly Formality 

It was known by everybody in advance that the 
unhappy woman, Mrs. Wise, who was condemned to 
death for the crazy murder of her baby, would not be 
executed. Yet the Judge was required to go through 
the dreadful formality of sentencing her to death. The 
sentence was afterwards replaced by a sentence of penal 
servitude for life—-which, again, as everybody knows, will 
not be fully exacted. We are not prejudging the ques- 
tion whether capital punishment should be abolished or 
not when we say that it is entirely repugnant to every 
modern sense of decency that the sentence of death should 
be passed when it is universally known to be meaningless- 


* * * * 


The Schneider Cup 

The Air Ministry announced last week that it has 
definitely decided to take no official part in the 
Schneider Trophy contest, which would be flown in 
September in British waters if this country were to 
enter. The Royal Acro Club and its friends are prepared 
to find the £80,000 which is necessary, but the Cabinet 
still withholds its consent, and the Air Ministry will not 
even lend its pilots or help to keep the course clear. 
It seems a pity that the Government should choose this 
particular field for retrenchment when the counter- 
vailing advantages to aviation are so many, when benefits 
to our trade are distinctly traceable to British flying 
triumphs, and when the sporting manner in which the 
Italians came here last year is still a vivid memory. 
The Government, however, made it clear on Wednesday 
that, quite apart from the question of finance, they 
object to being responsible as a regular practice for a 
sporting contest. 

x * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1032; on Wednesday week, 103}; a year ago, 100{}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95}; on 
Wednesday week, 943; a year ago, 865; Conversion Loan 
(3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 82; on Wednesday week, 
812; a year ago, 743. 
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A New Chapter in India 


HE turning point has been reached in India. Great 
Britain has given all that she has to give at present 
and has given it enthusiastically. Now comes the great 
question whether the people of India will accept this gift 
in the same spirit. The gift is of a peculiar kind; its 
full value cannot be determined at once. It is capable 
of an indefinite increment in value. It is like a gift of 
property which has only to be handled with care to be 
certain of multiplying itself. 

The people of India must decide how to use it. If they 
are wise they will not speculate with it, norcontemptuously 
leave it to look after itself. They will tend it jealously as 
the means of their future wealth and power. Dominion 
status is already as good as theirs. They have only, by 
their own efforts and aptitude, to improve their new 
estate into a property of solidity and grandeur. Nobody 
ean do this for them, though Great Britain can and 
must give constant help. 

The Round ‘lable Conference has been a real success. 
It has not, of course, framed a Constitution, for that was 
not its business; but it has provided wonderfully good 
material for a Constitution. The whole situation has 
changed for the better since Sir John Simon wrote his 
Report. He then regarded an Indian Federation as a 
remote aspiration, but no sooner had the Conference 
opened-than the Indian Princes declared their readiness 
for a Federal Constitution without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay. From that great decision certain results flowed in 
a natural sequence. First, the Provincial Autonomy 
recommended by Sir John Simon was accepted on all 
sides quickly and without a quaver as indispensable to 
the Federation. Next came the still more striking result 
of all-round agreement upon the necessity for responsible 
government at the Centre. If Englishmen had been told 
ten weeks ago that all these things would happen suddenly 
with the consent of all the British Parties they would not 
have believed it. Those who hesitate to describe the 
Conference as a success must have strange ideas of what 
success means. 

Now the London stage is being dismantled and the scene 
is being set in India. The Indian Moderates will need 
all their wisdom, all their energy and all their courage. 
It will be their duty to convince their countrymen of 
the amazing change of opinion in Great Britain. There is 
only too much reason to fear that the Congress Party 
will continue to regard the decisions of the Round Table 
Conference as untouchable. But how long will that 
temper and policy last ? It is no exaggeration to say that 


The University Franchise 


i Government in their Electoral Reform Bill propose 
to abolish the separate representation of the 
Jniversities. This seems to us to be a move entirely 
in the wrong direction, and it has probably been 
prompted by superficial reasoning. It is easy to 
say that the present representation of the Universities 


is an undesirable remnant of plural voting which 
has no proper place in a_ complete democracy. 
There are, however, many arguments to the 


contrary which are of great weight individually and 
which in combination shatter the case for abolition. 
Our readers who are interested in the subject will find an 
excellent defence of University representation in a 
Memorandum which has been issued by the Members for 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 

As this Memorandum points out, the principle of 


the answer which the Congress Party gives, after 2 fey 
months for meditation, will be a test of its fitness 4 
join in Indian self-government. Judged by every tg 
recorded in British history or made use of in Britis 
politics, here is a glorious opportunity for India j 
work out her own salvation along the lines of her oy, 
choosing. Nothing can stand in the way but the pervers 
of Indians themselves. 
Lord Irwin, with that generous openness which ; 
characteristic of him—he has never confused false pric 
with the true pride which invests all his actions—jy 
appealed once more to Mr. Gandhi for co-operaticy, 
At the same time he declared that if violence continu 
it must be treated with all the vigilance of the lay, 
Some friends of India unwisely hoped that the success ij 
the Conference would be the occasion of a general amnesty 
in India. 
defiant and persistent law-breaking. Everything thif 
Lord Irwin said, however, pointed to conciliation and th 
healing of wounds as soon as the Indian extremisi 
provided any pretext for such a change of policy. 


In looking back upon the Conference we take thee 


speeches of Sir Tej Sapru, which were touched wit 
nobility and statesmanship, to have been one of the chid 
causes of success. It was his statement of principla 
which supplied the text for Lord Reading’s memorable 
speech, and that speech brought the Conference round it 
most difficult corner. Hopes were at last turned into 
facts. 


Lord Sankey’s controlling hand. 

If all this could happen in London, cannot Indians at 
homie accomplish a corresponding feat ? The minorities ar 
returning to India with their sense of insecurity still 
unrelieved, though Mr. MacDonald said plainly that 


the minorities must be protected by whatever Constitution F 
is framed. It is for the Indian disputants to settle their own 
Nobody in the long run can do it for them) 


quarrel, 
After all, this is not too much to ask in view of the great 


prize to be gained. Even in London only one point in the? 
communal wrangle refused to yield to treatment-f 


the representation of the Sikhs in the Punjab. If all the 


peoples of India could only be made to understand how} 
deep is the anxiety with which Englishmen look {orf 
conciliation among the Indian sects, they would have some) 
conception of the genuineness of the desire in Greath 


Britain that the new chapter which is opening in India 
shall be written justly, clearly and happily. 


University representation dates back to that master of 
constitutional theory and practice. Sir Edward Coke, 


It was he who as Attorney-General in 1603 advised 7 


James I to grant to Oxford and Cambridge the right of 
returning two burgesses each to Parliament. 
College, Dublin, obtained a similar right of representation 
in the Irish Parliament ten years later. Coke’s principle, 


But, even so, praise would have been unfairly 
bestowed if one forgot to mention the singular magic df 
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which Burke would have confirmed nearly 200 years later, | 


was in effect that the House of Commons ought to bea 
mirror reflecting all the greater interests of the national 
life. By 1914 there were nine University Members in 
the House of Commons. The representation of London, 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen having been added to that of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Dublin. After the War, when there was 4 
great extension of the franchise, the principle of Univer: 
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7” 
sity representation, so far from being frowned upon as 
inconsistent with democracy, was extended. The newest 
Universities were brought in, and there are now twelve 
University Members in the House of Commons, although 
Trinity College, Dublin, has fallen out. It is predicted in 


Q fey 
CSS ty 


y ; / ‘ 

#. the Memorandum that if the representation of the 
me: Universities is left undisturbed for a generation the 
: £ twelve Members will represent a body of nearly 250,000 


graduates. 
It must not be supposed that any University of to-day 


isa Close corporation with no more right to be represented 


ersity 


"a ‘than one of the old rotten boroughs. In the Universities 
1. to-day the students are drawn from all grades of society. 
ation, Men and women are trained for professional, commercial 
in and indust rial careers, and the writers of the Memorandum 
lay, declare that a University constituency, because of the 
e56 ( > breadth of its intellectual and vocational interests, has 
nesty an “ unanswerable claim to a substantial voice in the 
se the counsels of the nation.” This will become even more 
thet 4 evident later ‘“‘ because the general widening of the educa- 


lt | tional ladder has not yet had time to bear its full fruit.” 

' That startling mixed metaphor is ill-placed in an academic 

| Memorandum, but its meaning is plain. 

jh The Memorandum goes on to insist in some detail 

with » upon the ‘atholicity of the Universities. No boy of 

chi. brains and application need be kept away for want of 
In the year 1928-29 less than half—630 only— 


mists 


brought to Parliament—Mr. Lecky, Lord Playfair, Sir 
John Gorst, Sir Richard Jebb, Lord Finlay, Sir William 
Anson, Professor S. H. Butcher, Sir Joseph Larmor, Lord 
Ernle, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. They stood for history, medi- 
cine, political administration, classical scholarship, law 
(including Constitutional law), science, education, agri- 
culture. Few if any of these Members would have 
sought election in an ordinary constituency. It was the 
absence of the wear and tear of the usual electoral cam- 
paign which made it possible for them to enter Parliament, 
And Parliament and the nation were the gainers. 

Even if a distinguished University man had the time, 
the aptitude and the money for ordinary political cam- 
paigning he very likely would not fit into any Party mould 
We remember that at one time Mr. Harold Cox had a 
backing at Cambridge University. He was not elected, 
but he is a good example of the type of man who is extra- 
ordinarily useful in the House of Commons but who seldom 
serves a Party. Another instance, which is naturally not 
mentioned in the Memorandum, is that of Lord Hugh 
Cecil. He is the very reverse of a Party man, but who 
rannot recall debates which were suddenly lifted to a 
higher level and ennobled by his original thinking ? 

We cannot examine all the arguments in the Memo 
randum, but let us mention this one. The University 
Members would rarely, if ever, be able toturn the scale of 
political power, but their knowledge would always be of 


‘iplgp Money. ; ; 
be of the undergraduates at Oxford came from English the utmost value to educational policy. In Continental 
d its ' Public Schools. Of the remainder 179 were Overseas Universities directed by the State the Professors sigh for 
into q students ; 445 were from Secondary Schools, and of these the almost complete independence of the British Univer- 
sinh > 223 had begun their education in Elementary Schools. sities. But this independence will remain practicable and 
icq) So much for the character of the University constitu- successful only so long as there is a cordial co-operation 

Pencies. The intellectual equipment of the University between the Universities and the Government of the day. 
sat "members has always been in itself a justification of |The University members are the link without which that 
san) University representation. The very names suggest the co-operation will become difficult and, perhaps, in the end, 
stil, Versatility and the authority of the information thus impossible. 
that ° ° 
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emp [In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organized 


' religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. Such criticism, well and ill-informed, is common, and 


teat © we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. This week Canon Charles Raven of Liverpool answers Mr. John Strachey, 


th@ M.P.’s article on ‘‘ Religion and Socialism.” 


Next week Mr. John Langdon-Davies, the author of Man and His Universe will write on 
“Science and God.’’] 


It—F 

the Religion and Socialism 

ma By Cuartes E, Raven, D.D. 

me T first sight a student of religion reading Mr. John early days, and perhaps against certain evangelical 
reat - Strachey’s article on this subject in the last issue  pietists of the last century, but repudiated by anyone 


ial of the Spectator, would be liable to dismiss it with a groan. 
The argument which suggests that if we strive to create a 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth we must necessarily neglect 
- the Kingdom of Heaven hereafter is not only illogical, it 
- is also old-fashioned. The whole contention that religion 
is concerned with the supernatural and Socialism with 


off the natural; that between this world and the next there 
ke bis a rigid antithesis; that the religious man has no 
sed F concern with this vale of tears except to depart decorously 
Off from it; and that the social reformer cares only for the 
ity | meat that perishes and the drains which remove its waste 


on § products, is familiar enough in the rationalist and 
le, F apologetic literature of the Victorian age. 

er, When Napoleon “saw to it that the floors of the 
>a® churches should be open to all” he only anticipated 
ial 7 Charles Kingsley’s dictum that the Bible was too often 
in used “as an opiate dose for keeping beasts of burden 
m, § inorder.” When Mr. Strachey insists that ‘‘ the religious 
nd F message is really metaphysical, not ethical,” he throws 
nF over not only the Bible, but the central. conviction of 
a& Christendom, Catholic and Protestant alike, and repeats 


™ @ a calumny, valid indeed against isolated heretics of the 








who has set himself to understand either the religion of 
Jesus or the doctrine of the Church. 

To parody religion, to parody Socialism, to admit that 
such religion is fantasy, to maintain that religion must 
“turn its back upon our present ills as irremediable ”— 
this is to repeat ideas which Christians and Socialists alike 
hear nowadays only on secularist platforms in Hyde Park 
or in the basest type of capitalistie propaganda. No 
educated Christian would admit that the religion which 
prays that God’s will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven has no concern with the remedying of present 
evils. No educated Socialist confines his interest in 
reform to the improvement of physical conditions. They 
are agreed in accepting a common ideal “ that men may 
have life and have it more abundantly ” ; they are agreed 
that life is not eating and drinking only, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Spirit of wholeness; and they 
would repudiate with indignation the premises of Mr. 
Strachey’s argument. Nothing, indeed, is more remark- 
able than the growing conviction that physical welfare 
can only be secured by concentration not upon it, but 
upon the abiding values of what Jesus called God’s rule 
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and righteousness, and that a right relationship to one’s 
neighbour is the inevitable accompaniment and proof of a 
right relationship towards God. 
worship and work, devotion and social effort, the service 
of the sanctuary and the service of mankind have been 
separated, this separation is a flat denial of the teaching 
of the New Testament, and is fatal alike to religion and 
to human welfare. 

Yet Mr. Strachey’s article is not merely a survival of an 
obsolete error: there are circumstances in the world of 
to-day which suggest that it is a revival which we cannot 
just brush aside. After all, the contrast between this 
world and the next, between natural and supernatural, 
ethics and metaphysics, has a long history behind it. 
Students of Church history will recognize in it the char- 
acteristics of Eastern gnosticism, and to a less degree of 
Greek philosophy, in their impact upon Christianity. It 
is clear that early speculation with its endless genealogies 
did in fact substitute metaphysics for ethics : it is probable 
that the Greck Fathers in their emphasis upon an 
unknowable and impassible deity debased the faith in 
“Our Father” and tended to replace righteousness by 
knowledge. The story of religion is full of outbreaks of 
pessimism in which men sought to bring in another world 
in order to redress the evils of this ; in which to decry the 
natural was to glorify the spiritual; in which dirt and 
disease and a contempt for this realm of corruption were 
accepted signs of saintliness. It is not surprising that a 
generation, decimated by war and faced with problems 
that daunt its courage, should contrast the temporal with 
the eternal, and take refuge from its fears in a region of 
fantasy. We all know those for whom religion is psycho- 
logically a compensation: we have to-day the cireum- 
stances which create an outbreak of other-worldliness, 

It is one of the most interesting sequels of the War that 
we in Britain stand midway between the two opposites 
which Mr. Strachey identifies with religion and Socialism. 
In the countries that have suffered most severely, and 
especially in Lutheran Germany, we have seen the ethical 
emphasis of Ritschlianism followed by the ‘‘ numinous- 
of Otto, and the world-despair of Spengler by the 

Calvinism of Karl Barth. Here is an exaggeration of the 
transcendental so pronounced as to leave no room for 
human effort ; a presentation of religion so one-sided as 
to justify the claim that it has no ground in fact and no 
concern with life here and now. In contrast with it and as 
an expression of an unequalled prosperity we have seen in 
America the humanist movement, wholly this-worldly in 
its outlook, confident in empirical methods and in the 
power of mankind to work out its own salvation, identify- 
ing God with the march of evolution, and deserving all 
Mr. Strachey’s strictures upon a non-supernatural religion, 

No one who has studicd these two movements at close 


The Decline of the 


By A 

TY HEORETICALLY, the system of democratic govern- 
ment, the rule, that is, of an Assembly elected 
universal suffrage, is discredited amongst most of 


ness ”” 


by 


those who think about politics. Amongst most, not 
all, and therefore partially, not wholly, discredited. For 


there remains a small body of theoretical politicians 
who are still duped or doped by the phrases about govern- 
ment of the people by the people, and other tags of 
Rousseau and Bentham. These idealists are rapidly 
diminishing in face of the irresistible power of facts. 
Practically, popular government, in which everybody 
thinks he or she participates, is such a failure in the 


It is obvious that if 


———_ Fe 


—_— 
quarters can doubt either their worth or their inadequagy, is 
each represents an essential element in religion ; each by } i 
what it denies destroys its own validity. Ne one Why ne 
knows the character of Christianity or the convictio, “a 
of its greatest exponents can doubt that its basal bgjg look 
is that this world and the next stand to one another jn, Act 
sacramental relationship: this is, of course, at once thee oc 
basis and the significance of our faith in the Incarnatiq, Wis 
as it is the burden of every characteristically Christi of . 
utterance. Mr. Strachey is unjust to his felloy. best 


countrymen when he ascribes to our Anglo-Saxon mudd. 





headedness our refusal to rege ard religion and Socialism y >t 
irreconcilables : rather it is to our credit that we have y S ine 
our best refused to surrender either the transcendent » q A 
the immanent, to admit either that worship is illusion « S influ 
that conduct is irrelevant. a Gen 
For if Mr. Strachey will look back to the days of is7 ype 
Founder, he will see that the genius of Christianity co. | Hot 
sisted precisely in its insistence upon the unity of religin | tain 
and of life, of faith and works, of the love of God and th of d 
love of man, of adoration and service. Jesus came intoy) of t 
world in which all the East accepted the contrast betwee | give 
the spiritual and the material: religion to the Orient jife 
was an ascetic withdrawal from contact with the thing} ¢ 
of earth: to care for the remedy of its injustices wast) yit 
impair the purity of the soul: the body was a chareéF og ¢ 
house and its service a defilement. In the West, thenw> ay 
now, the opposite error prevailed : to live conformablytP tio, 
nature, to cultivate a complete self-sufficiency, to reprovwf ‘oy 
evil and display a not too exacting benevolence, was the> of | 
whole duty of man: religion, so far as it meant anythin ge 
more than humanism, was “a matter of words all yo 
names.” Jesus, St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist and the jeg, 
early Church refused to admit the antithesis. They main) go, 
tain that man’s estate can only be rightly ordered ifle) qq 
secks first God’s Kingdom ; that conversely he who lova’ jy, 
God must seek whatsoever things are true and pure and | aa 
lovely ; that our task is to fashion the things of this § fla 
world after the pattern of things in heaven, to be perfet) jn 
as God is perfect, to live with Christ here and now, in the), 
heavens and on earth, that in both God’s will may kk} 4), 
done. wi 
So to state the matter is not merely to answer Muy ae 
Strachey: it is to indicate the paramount duty of or 


day and place. Between the transcendentalism (| 
Germany and the immanentism of America there is urgent 
need for a fresh proclamation of the sacramentalism of 
Christ. To revive the false antithesis between this world 
and the next, to assert that religion cares only for the 
hereafter and Socialism only for the here, is not only tof y 
be mistaken : it is to darken counsel on an issue on which 





ae ' ; 3 
for the sake both of religion and of human welfare thet — 
is a great work of thought and adventure before us. e mM 
Toh 
House of Commons Ez 
Be a 
A. B. Bo 
t 


modern world that Great Britain is the only country) = @ 
in which it is not being hooted off the stage; and the t uN 


hooting has begun even in England. fc 
In Spain and Italy popular government is suspended. a 

In Germany it has failed before it has begun. In the 

South American republics it is allowed to exist between a 


revolutions. Of France and the United States it may> 
truly be said that they are great and prosperous in spite | 
of their political systems, which the majority of theit 
subjects ignore. Government by an Assembly, Congress 
or Parliament, elected by universal franchise is bound 
to fail, because people who will not undergo the difficulty 
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of understanding must take the risk of trusting. Modern 
democracies cannot understand ; the job is too difficult ; 
and they will not trust ; they are too suspicious. 

The Augustan age of British politics I have always 
looked upon as the seventy years between the Reform 
Act of 1832 and the end of the century. The franchise 
was extended, but not rashly or suddenly, or too widely. 












not here or there. From that hour the Parliament man, 
qué member, became no more, sometimes less, than a 
member of the county or city council, who worked as 
hard without pay. The member might be worthy of 
respect for other things, his wealth, his rank, his services 
to his countrymen. But his function as legislator had 
been deprived of its lustre; and his arrival or departure 
from his constituency was attended with less interest 
than that of a famous mummer or athlete. 

Disraeli said that a man who was in the House of 
Commons without being in London society was playing 
at blind-man’s-buff. That reads queerly to-day. The 
House of Commons has become unfashionable; its 
personnel is frumpy, and its debates are dowdy, so dull 
and quarrelsome that the newspapers summarize them, 
and few read the summaries. Messrs. Churchill and 
Lloyd George are the only members left who can make a 
big House of Commons speech ; and Mr. Churchill is the 
son of his father, while Mr. Lloyd George sat in two Pariia- 
ments with Mr. Gladstone. More than half the members 
to-day are trade-union officials, paid by their unions in 
addition to their public salaries, with a large sprinkling 
of Dissenting ministers, journalists, professors, local 
councillors, and a few manual workers. Most of them 
are clever and earnest, and know that side of public 
affairs which is concerned with hours and wages. Their 
Conservative opponents are men of different education 
and knowledge, and different habits and speech. 
Pleasant and profitable discussion between men who are 
not socially homogeneous is impossible. I remember a 
squire once spoke of “the hinds of Northumberland,” 
meaning, of course, the peasants, and instantly a Labour 
member protested against working men being called 
animals. Most of the unseemly rows in the House of 
Commons arise from the fact that the two sides speak a 
different language. Gratitude is due to those gentlemen 
who, with other interests and resources, and no personal 
axe to grind, endure the drudgery and unpleasantness of 
modern politics. My fear is that it cannot last. It will 
be recognized that the House of Commons is futile. 
Political issues will be settled elsewhere than within its 
walls, and its members will meet only to register the 
decisions of our real rulers. 


By Roxzert NIcnots. 


fluidity (the supreme characteristic of the medium) 
which is already in evidence in the latest talkies. 

With the full return of elasticity and fluidity the 
film will achieve a position as potentially the most highly 
developed medium of artistic expression known to 
man, capable as it will be of a synthesis inachievable 


vat, What Bagehot called the lyrical or educational function 
Tistiy of the House of Commons was well discharged. The 
ello. | best thoughts upon questions of the highest import 
uddle : to the civilized world were expressed in the House of 
SM a ' Commons by great orators, and were read, not only by 
Ve at Englishmen, but by the educated classes in all capitals. 
ent or 4 A legislature works not only within its walls but by its 
me 3 influence upon public opinion, and the link between 
| Government and that opinion is metropolitan socicty, 
of its | whether in Paris, or Washington, or London. The 
con, - House of Commons was fashionable ; great ladies enter- 
ligio tained its members, who were for the most part men 
d the of distinction in some line, notably in the administration 
ntoaf of their counties. Disraeli and Trollope in their novels 
Weel give a good picture of the part played in our national 
ental f — Jife by the House of Commons. 
hing f Gladstone, Queen Victoria, and Lord Salisbury died 
’t0F within five years of each other. Suddenly, on the death 
me F of the last, something seemed to snap in our social order. 
‘Ns Authority, spiritual and temporal, faded, and subordina- 
lyf tion was derided. It was inevitable that the House of 
rove Commons should be vulgarized by the reckless degradation 
the of the franchise in 1918 and 1928, when twenty million 
hing electors were added to the register, without any mandate 
2 | from the constituencies. But an earlier, more fatal, and 
less authorized biow at the prestige of Parliament was 
a dealt by the payment of members. Under Mr. Asquith’s 
| . - Government members of the House of Commons decided 
NS) by a resolution to pay themselves £400 a year. Even 
and § more than the dilution of the franchise by paupers and 
. _  flappers, the salary set the seal upon the decline of the 
- influence of Members of Parliament. Rightly or wrongly, 
* vulgarly or otherwise, Englishmen have a notion that a 
be man to whom they pay a quarterly wage, particularly 
when it is a small one, is their servant, to be called to 
MtF account as to what he docs for the money, Why he was 
our 
of 
ent § ° 
ie Cinema-To-Be 
rid 
the 
tof COMPETENT authority lately computed that a 
ich F capital of no less than four hundred million pounds 
ef —most of it in American money—is at present invested 
in the cinema industry. So large a sum, an industry so 
vast and complicated and so dependent on world-factors 
having nothing to do with the camera and the set, in a 
situation so uncertain as that at present obtaining on 








' account of the advent of Talkies and likely further to be 
| complicated by the imminent advent of Television, makes 
ry) any prophecy as to the more immediate future of the filna 


he f impossible. It is, therefore, perhaps not unprofitable 


| _ for those interested in the film as medium and not merely 
{,/ asa money-maker or a time-killer to take theoretic stock 
Ie of the forms of film—considered purely as a medium and 
1 apart from television—-likely to develop in a not too 
yf remote future. 
e Sound has been added to film. Colour and stereoscopic 
1 projection are on the way. The first results of the advent 
sf of sound have been to throw the film back toward the 
if stage. Colour and three dimensional presentation will 





y probably further retard it and prevent the immediate 
resumption of that progress toward elasticity and 


elsewhere. I say potentially for it is with potentialities 
I am dealing, and a generation will probably pass before 
these potentialities are fully exploited. 

The first result of full exploitation is obvious: opera 
unlimited by the crudities of stage machinery, that 
is with a full command of place, time and imagery 
impossible on the stage. The word imagery brings me to 
the second potentiality: the escape from “ literality ” 
and the “ factual ” presentation (this is already beginning 
—the best example to date has been The Student of 
Prague). At present the cinema—largely owing to the 
predominantly extrovert nature of the American people 
—has been mostly objective. The film of the future both 
as concerns visual flow and sound accompaniment. will 
exploit the possibilities of uninterrupted flow from 
objective to subjective and back again. What does that 
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mean ? Let me take as an example the one really great 
sequence in Murnau’s film Sunrise. A husband wandering 
by a great river at sunset determines to drown his wife. 
Murnau cuts to an interior. Now for our sequence all 
given in one flow of image without cuts. We see the husband 
enter heavily, burdened with his idea, His wife 
approaches. He disregards her and lies down on the bed. 
The camera steals closer. The husband’s eyes stare at 
the ceiling. Gradually, the image of the creeping river 
comes into existence flowing across the bed. The river 
darkens. The eyes close. The drifting river dissolves all 
away into drifting darkness. Then on a black screen 
the river’s ripples begin to lighten with sunrise. The 
morning mists drift away: the great river is disclosed. 
And by the cruel and happy light of day we see the 
husband enter from the bottom left-hand corner of the 
screen and conduct his wife toward the fatal boat. 

Observe the progression from 4 (fact) into B 
(subjective) and back into C (fact) again. A gives the 
man returning to the darkish room, lying down on the 
bed without a glance at his solicitous wife. This 
disregard prepares us for the psychological development 
of B. B gives us the emergence from the subconscious 
of the image of the flowing river which becomes an 
idée five and dominates his mind. JVe see it do so. So 
effectually does it do so that, worn out by the emotion 
the image provokes, he sinks into a pit of slumber, 
a pit black as his thoughts. With C we return to fact— 
the man is seen conducting his wife to the bright 
river. 

Sunrise is not a sound film. Were sound added, the 
sound sequence would proceed : rhythm of the husband’s 
approach—sighs —whispcering to self-—whispering of sunset 
river—imind and river whispering together—whispering 
of river of death—rhythmical breathing of sleeper— 
and whispering of sunrise river. 

Such a progression is only possible on the cinema. 
This film, however, deals only with the emotions of an 
individual and is tragic. The possibilities of the objective 
subjective-transition for comie fantasy—think of Don 
Quixote !—-are enormous. Again, in Eisenstein’s October 
the image of the Czar falls and crumbles only to re- 
coalesce with the assembly of Kerenski’s Provisional 
Government: a subjective image is used to project a 
public myth. With the entry of myth—national or 
world-myth-—the film displays potentialities that stagger 
the imagination. 

The images employed in such films as I have mentioned 
are, however, founded on actuality in the sense that they 
are photographs of living action, sets, scenes, all of which 
contain incalculable elements. With the cinema cartoon- 
eum-sound absolute freedom is reached and there is 
the most summary of all reasons—economy of production 
-——for supposing that its development will be extraordinary 
and of the profoundest interest to the aesthetically 
minded. To it anything imaginable by man in sound, 
speech and image will be possible : complete clasticity 
and fluidity will be attained. Walter Disney’s admirable 
Mickey Mouse will be, like Bottom, though more gloriously, 
* translated.””. Then the Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine, 
Calderon, Moli¢re, Merimée, aye and the André de 
Lorde and farce maker of the future will work in collabora- 
tion with the moving images of a Raphael, Tintorctto, 
Poussin, Daumier, Goya or Hokusai, and with the music 
of a Monteverde, Beethoven, Gluck, Mozart, de Falla and 
so forth of an age yet to be. What, however, they will 
create will not be (say) a Doctor Faustus with décor by 
Delacroix and music by Berlioz, but—owing to the 
clasticity and fluidity of the image—a new thing, the 
like of which is not at present known and one in which 
the aspiration of each art toward the condition of 


— 









music will be more completely realized than is possi} 
or desirable at present. Probably artists will ariy 
who will perform all these functions. Even now they 
may exist an artist who, working with the simple ay) 
subtle linear design of a Greek vase painter and wit 
a chamber orchestra, could create a fantasy—say , 
Polyphemus—on these lines. 

Such an art-form, with full realization of potentialiti« 
in drama, moving design, colour and sound is at presen; 
far distant—we do not know enough about the synthe 
even if financial backing were obtainable—but is not so di. 
tant as to discourage theoretic speculation and practical 
experiment. Such an art-form will, of course, neve 
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completely oust the human element of the living acto 7 


and singer and the natural or built set, for the interesy 
in these is abiding and necessary. But come it will 
May my readers and I be there to enjoy it. 


Why More Lynchings ? 
By Husert W. Pret. 
NARLY in 1929 Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du _ Bois 
4 Editor of the Crisis, and one of the most intellectual 
leaders of the Negro race in America, said to me in 
New York, “* I expect lynching to disappear in the United 
States within the next decade or so.” This prophecy 
seemed justified owing to the steady diminution in the 
number of these exhibitions of mob violence, 
in 1929. Unhappily the year 1930 showed 


to 12 


an increase to 24, though one or two of these may no > 


strictly be accounted as lynchings. 


“Why this sudden increase ?”’ we, together with lavw- 7 
I have put? 
the question to leaders in the United States, black and | 
Their replies emphasize two points—the increased | 


abiding white Americans, may well ask. 


white. 
lack of respect for law in the United States, and _ the 


psychological disturbance due to economic depression, | 


‘The recent increase,” says Dr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 


secretary of the National Urban League (an important? 
social service organization among Negroes), “is very) 
probably due to the intensified feeling of antagonism) 
on the part of many whites because of the economic) 


depression, resulting in loss of jobs by whites as wel 
as Negroes. 


number of jobs is keen. 
will come through a tightening up of law enforcement. 
Permanent relief would be possible through readjust- 
ments in our cconomic life, and through the education 
of the masses.” 

His fellow Negro leader, Dr. R. R. Taylor, Vice- 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute, confirms this diagnosis, 
adding, “ There 
now that there 
people are in a 
people are kept 
is when idleness 
to appear.” 

“It has usually been true that lynchings have gone 
up in number in times of emotional disturbance,” wrote 


have been for many years, and _ idle 
position to do anything. As .long as 
busy they are reasonably safe, but it 


Dr. George P. Phenix, the white Principal of Hampton f 
Institute, Virginia, the pioneer educational centre for? 


Negroes, in one of his last letters before his recent death 
from heart failure. ‘‘ The situation finds some analogy 
in the case of a man who, because of a poor night's 
sleep or a poor breakfast, might go to his oflice and 


i i 


which F 
has dropped from 155 in 1892 to 77 in 1919, and thence F 


The basis of the whole question of racial) 
misunderstanding is economic, and where the feeling? 
is bad, it becomes bitter when competition for a limited 7 
The only immediate cur? 


are a great many more idle people} 


comes along that trouble is most sure > 
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besides being disagreeable to those around him all day, 


treats his customers in a way that would bring financial f 


loss to himself.” 
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Mr. Herbert Seligmann, of the National Association 
for the Advancement of the Coloured People, brackets 
“economie pressure * with “the general condition of 
Jeaderlessness, corruption and disrespect for law,” 
adding, “I do not know whether the attitude of the 
Hoover administration has played any part in the 
situation, but it is plain that the Republican policy of 
lily-whiteism in the South, the ‘ Jim-Crowing’ of the 
coloured mothers on the journey to the European battle- 
fields, the attempt to force Judge Parker on the Supreme 
Court, despite his opposition to the Negro’s exercise of 
the franchise in the South, have hardly raised the Negro’s 
status in the cyes of the white South.” 

Other authorities, Negro and white, could be quoted 
to the same effect, but opimion is not unanimous on 
the Negro side. Dr. R. R. Moton, successor to the 
late Booker T. Washington as Principal of Tuskegee, and 
probably the most prominent Negro in the States to-day, 
who is trusted by white and black alike, says that though 
the economic depression has had some effect on lynching 
“there is no special reason to be unduly alarmed, 
particularly when the record for the period from 1920 
to 1930 is considered. It would further appear that 
laxity on the part of the officers of the law has been 
largely responsible for the increase this year(1930). Thirteen 
of those lynched in 1930 had come into the hands of 
the law. Six of these were taken from officers outside 
gaol, four were taken from gaol, and three were put 
to death inside gaols.” 

The old plea that lynch law methods were mainly 
justified as a rough and ready protection of white women 
has really never had very deep justification. In the 
most recent and thorough examination of the coloured 
man, The Negro in American Civilization, by Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University (New York: 
Henry Holt, $4), it is shown that between 1889 and 
1918, a period during which lynchings were at their peak, 
out of 2.522 Negroes done to death, 900 were alleged to 
have committed murder compared to the 477 even accused, 
much less found guilty, of assaults on women. 

A broad view of the situation would seem to point to 
the fact that though the tension of the present depression 
has provided the opportunity for this increase in 


exhibitions of lawlessness, the underlying reason is the 
progress made by the Negro, and the jealousy of the 


less educated at this progress. 

This is summed up by Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
the New York lawyer, perhaps the leading Friend to 
continue the historic Quaker tradition of championship 
of the Negro, when he says: “ It is one of the evidences 
of the Negro’s really constructive advance. The Negro 
is making his way with inercasing rapidity in nearly 
all fields of human endeavour, and sad as it is to acknow- 
ledge, we must greet these outbreaks of violence as 
evidence of progress, and _ still sadder, we must look 
for more of them so long as the economic pinch is felt.” 


Common-Sensible Spinsters 
By Routrn Durrin. 
gaan PERSONAE: AxNN 
married and of uncertain age). 
ScENE:: A firelit room well-furnished with books, and eon- 
taining and equally well-furnished tea-table. 
ANN (entering): Jane, a wonderful thing has happened ! 
Jane: What? 
Ann: I’ve had my inferiority complex removed. 
Jani: Splendid! Who performed the operation ? 
Ann: A delightful person called “HH. M.” | (She 
produces the “‘ Spectator” of December 13th.) He (or she) 


and JANE (un- 














actually talks of a spinster 
woman.” 

JANE: Heavens! What an original mind! 
see for myself, while you pour out tea. 
“* Spectator”? and reads while devouring buttered toast. 
After a pause.) Of course, I always knew it, but I hadn’t 
the courage to say it, or I might have been told that 
I was trying to hide the inferiority complex of the sexually 
starved under a boastful exterior. 

Ann: Precisely. In future, I shall say exactly what 
I think about books. 

JANE: Let’s begin now. I know that big German 
book. <A critie called it a German Forsyte Saga, I 
think. I got through it, but it took me six months. 

ANN: Well? 

JANE: Well, it was tiresome, and about a most un- 
lovable lot of people, and I didn’t admire the actual 
writing; but still, something emerged in the end. It 
gave me the feeling, to a much less poignant degree, that 
the “ Old Wives’ Tale” gave me—the most depressing 
feeling I know—of “ the long littleness of life.” 


as a “normally balanced 


Let me 
(Snatches 


Ann : Almost any “ cradle to grave ” book does that. 
JANE: Not always. Now, there’s another book the 


critics have just discovered. 

Ann: I know. The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. 
Yes, you're right. The “littleness”’ is there all right, 
and the pathos, but beneath it all something wonderful, 
even exhilarating, in spite of the heartbreak. 

JANE: The author has the impartiality and detach- 
ment of some god looking down on the world. 

ANN: Not quite detachment, because there’s the all- 
embracing sympathy and understanding a god should 
have. 

Janie: It wrung my heart as nothing has done for 
years, and purged it, as only something great can do. 
I’m glad 1 discovered it for myself before St. John 
Ervine! I agree with all he says about it. 

Ann: One up for the critics! As to poetry, Jane, 
now that I’m emancipated, Im going to say out loud 
what I’ve always thought, that the Testament of Beauty 


I read it over a year ago. 


isn’t a great masterpiece. 

Jane: LT agree. But as far as I remember, only one 
critic ventured to hint as much. It’s the work of an 
old man, and bears the signs of it—prosiness and prolixity. 
I’m not a philosopher, so I can’t criticize that side. 
I can only say that I didn’t feel any fresh wind of inspira- 
tion lifting my hair as I read, so to speak. 

Ann: And you know, those loose Alexandrines! If 
rhythm is so subtle that long stretches of a poem can be 
read as prose! Well, I read it as prose to John Smith, 
who thinks he’s a prosodist, and he didn’t recognize it 
as verse. There are fine passages, I grant you, but 
I'd give it all away for the “ Elegy ” or “ Nightingales.” 

JANE: What about the women poets ? 

Ann: Edith Sitwell ? 

Jane: I’ve just read every word of the “ Collected 
Poems,” and I admit she’s a poetess—manquée. 

Ann: How do you mean? I've no patience with her, 


ee 


myself. 
JANE: : 
in texture,” 
like prunes, and whining dew. 
on a par with recitals through a megaphone. 


Nor have I in what she calls “ experiments 
nor with her hairy bestial skies and stars 
All that is sheer pose, 
But have 


you read ‘ Mademoiselle Richarde” or ‘‘ Colonel 
Fantock ” ? 
Axn: No. I tell you I’ve no patience with the 


woman, 

Jane: Well, I tell you she’s a poetess, but when the 
good fairy at her christening gave her the gifts of the 
feeling heart, the secing eye, and the sensitive ear, the 
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bad one interfered and said “She shall be pixic-led. 
For lack of judgment and love of singularity, and the 
wish to be original at all costs, will stultify her other 
gifts.” She’s a dual personality—one side of her is a 
poet, sensitive to beauty—the other drives her to beat 
on a “ ratskin ” tom-tom pour épater les bourgeois. 

Ann: Well, we have one living woman poet who isn’t 
a poscuse, and who, in my opinion, has written one of 
the loveliest and most satisfying poems of our day. 
I mean Victoria Sackville-West’s “The Land.” Vd 
venture a good deal on its ultimate survival. I know 
nothing like it written by a woman, and it only improves 
on each re-reading. It’s the very stuff of England ; 
and, talking of ‘‘ texture,”’ she varies her metre to suit 
her theme with a mastery that conceals its art. 

JANE: You venture to say that after “H. M.’s” 
remarks on superlatives ? 

Ann: Yes, I do. I know that I know that Victoria 
Sackville-West is a poet, if she never writes another line. 

JANE: Good! Your inferiority complex really has 
been removed ! 


(They are left talking.) 


King Solomon and the Hoopoe: 
a Persian Tale 


By Freya StTark. 

YPRING had come to Hamadan. 

h The garden had lest its white veil of blossom 
and now shimmered with small leaves. Behind the thin 
screen of poplars, the snows of Elvand were vanishing : 
every day the brown mountain side showed through 
more plainly. It was the perfect month; the month 
whose raindrops make pearls, so the Persians say, when 
the Mother of Pearl rises from the sea bed and opens her 
shell to the spring showers. 

From earliest dawn the garden was filled with a small 
chatter of birds. The black and grey crow of the East, 
so neatly tailored, built in the poplar branches against 
the skyline: down below in the fat clusters of the 
orchard, all kinds of songsters discussed their nests. 
Cuckoo voices came from the wooded valleys, as_ it 
might have been England; and the owl in the pear 
tree was tame as if it were still in the days before Kerbela, 
when she used to sit in the tent of the Lord Hussein, 
before his tragic death drove her for ever from the 
living haunts of men. 

My friend the Mirza and I sat with our feet in grass 
that grew longer almost while you looked at it, and our 
reflection in the water quivered now and then when a 
breeze stirred the tank and splashed it with broken 
shadows. 

A hoopoe came and perched on a slender branch which 
bent beneath its weight, so that the large bird on the 
small tree looked like some old Persian tapestry worked 
in silks. It rubbed its beak against the stem, then 
turned its head slowly under the glorious crown: its 
white-barred bedy seemed to be part of the patchwork of 
sunlight and shade which filled the garden. 

“The Hudhud,” said Mirza Hussein. “I will tell you 
the story of Suleiman, when the Hudhud brought him 
news of Belkeis the Queen.” 

Every traveller in the East must have heard this 
story ; which I repeat once more in the words of my old 
master. 

Suleiman, said Mirza Hussein, was a great Padishah 
and a Prophet: the earth obeyed him and the winds, 
and he talked familiarly as one friend to another with 
the ants. When he sat on his throne, his retainers and 
slaves and servants covered a parasang of ground all 


~~ 


— 


around him, and all the birds of the world made themsely,, 
into a canopy above his head to shade him. Now, jy 
noticed one day that a bird was missing, for a tiny 
speck of sunlight fell through the curtain of wings wp, 
his knee; and the next day and the next it was th 
same. 

Then Suleiman scanned the canopy and said : “ Whey 
is the Hudhud, for his wings are not among the rest?» 
And he sent the eagle out to search. 

The eagle flew straight up into the air and. reste 
there, and, looking down through the transparency 9 
space, saw the Hudhud helow: and he dropped like 
stone and pounced upon him. 

But the Hudhud said: ‘‘ Do me no harm till I hay 
given my news to the King: I have good news for hin, 
Take me into his presence, and, if he is not pleased, yoy 
can punish me afterwards.” So the eagle took him t 
Suleiman, and Suleiman was angry and asked where he 
had been. 


“I have been into the kingdom of Saba,” said the 4 


Hudhud, “ where they worship fire and do not knoy 
God, and their Shah is a woman. 
beautiful exists in all the Island of the Arabs.” 
Suleiman said: “If this news of thine is false thoy 
shalt be punished. 


But if it is as thou sayest, thou) 


ee 


oe 


And no woman 9 | 


shalt take a letter to the Queen, and I will reward thee / 


with a crown of feathers.” 

And the Hudhud took the Ictter, and dropped it in the 
Queen’s lap as she sat among her nobles on her throne, 
Belkeis unsealed it, marvelling, and took counsel with 
her ministers. “‘ Thy armies are ready,” said they: 
“thy magazines are filled with stores, if it is to be war.” 

‘** War will destroy my land,” said Belkeis. ‘ And if 
this is indeed a Prophet of the True God, what is the use 
of fighting against him? I will send presents, and if he 


accepts them, thet we may know that he is no true f 


Prophet, and we can go against him with our armies.” 


And she sent presents to deceive him: twenty maids | 
dressed as boys, and twenty boys dressed as maidens; | 


and twenty sticks of which both ends were exactly alike; 
and a row of precious stones in which no hole had been 
pierced so that they could not be strung ; and many more 
such, 

And the embassy travelled through the Island of the 
Arabs till it reached Suleiman and came into his presence. 
But the King was not deceived. He bade the forty youths 
and maidens wash as the rite is for prayer; and he knew 
the maids, for they wash the inside of the arm before the 
outside ; and the youths, for they wash the outside 
before the inside. Then he tossed one of the sticks into 
the air and said: ‘‘ the head of the stick is that end which 
first touches the ground, for that is the heavier.’’ And 
he looked at the precious stones, and called the small 
worms that live in fruit, and bade each worm take a fine 
hair in its mouth and bore a hole through the stone so 
that it might be threaded. But he would not keep these 
things: ‘‘ for,” said he, “my Lord gives me better than 
these.” And he sent them back to Belkeis, and she knew 
him for a Prophet. 

And she set forth with all her retinue and _ travelled 
through the Island of the Arabs to go to Suleiman. And 
the Hudhud breught him news. 

Then Suleiman said in his majliss: ‘* Who will most 
swiltly bring me the throne of Belkeis ? ” 

The Djinn said: “ We will bring it before this majliss 
is ended.” ; 

But Suleiman’s Vizir said: “ I will bring it before thou 
canst turn thine eyes aside from the person to whom thou 
speakest.” And behold—the throne of Belkeis stood in 
And there are two versions as to 


the majliss of the king. 
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how it was brought: some say by the angels, and some 
that it was by the turning of the earth underneath it. 
And it was placed upside down. 

When Belkeis came, Suleiman brought her into the 
majliss and showed her the throne and asked her if she 
> said she. 





h knew it. ‘‘ It looks somewhat like my throne,’ 

; pe And Suleiman commanded that it should be turned in its 

“a right way, and Belkeis recognized it, and _knew that 

sted Suleiman was a Prophet. And she believed in him, and 
left her idols, and worshipped God. 

t Then Suleiman gave the Hudhud his crown of feathers, 


and fell in love with Belkeis. But the Divs told him that 
her legs were covered with hair, like those of an ass, and 
he doubted in his heart. And he decided to make trial of 
it, and built her a house all of glass, the walls and the roof 
and the floor, shining like water. And he brought her 
into the court of the house, and as she stepped on to the 
glassy floor she thought it was running water, and lifted 
the gown which was trailing behind her in the fashion of 
the Arab women: and Suleiman saw that the Divs had 
spoken falsely, for her legs were as smooth as those of a 





child. And he took Belkeis into his harem and married 
how a P . : 

3 “ Her throne now stands in Tudmor in the desert, in a 
hou F ; ; Ae ae 
“ee castle near the great aqueducts of, Suleiman,” said 

Mirza Hussein. ‘‘On my way of pilgrimage to Mecca, I 

© saw them.” 

the Fe 
“i The Welsh Match 
te By Bernarv Darwin. 
in P it better to watch a match when you care dreadfully 
1it who wins or when you are impartially interested ? 
use) I have often asked myself that question and answered 
‘he? it in different ways according to my mood. Before 
rue) = going to Twickenham -last Saturday I answered it in 
5 favour of impartiality. The University match hadbeen 
ids altogether too poignant. Now here was England v. 
nS ; Wales. It would no doubt be very interesting; other 
e; people would writhe in anguish and wave hats in ecstasy ; 
Pel I would sit aloof and tranquil like a god on the heights 
ore of Stand X, enjoying, appraising, but not caring. 

That was what I said to myself, but in my heart 
he «I knew that it was false. Sooner or later the quarter 
ce, © of a Welshman in me—a little fellow but a tempestuous 
ths | one—would overpower the more stolid English three- 
ey | quarters. Ages ago Newport in all its pride and its 
he | ‘Stripes of blue and yellow had come down to play 
de Cambridge; my eyes had beheld the great A. J. 
to} Gould, and T. W. Pearson and F. H. Dauncey 
ch | as well. They had beaten the University as well they 
nd night, and I had prayed that they should, feeling a 
al | traitor but glorying in my treason. The same thing 
ne? Would happen this time. If anyone played the Men 
$0 of Harlech I knew I should be undone and even Land 
se of our Fathers would probably be too much for me. 
nf As I came through the gates a cheerful, elderly, well- 
= lunched Welshman, with his voice lilting up at the 

end of his sentence, was shouting to a younger acquaint- 
d ance in a red beret, ‘‘ Now don’t you get too excited.” 
d What good advice, but how impossible to follow! I 
should get too excited and sure enough the moment 
+ the red jerseys came on to the field I did so and remained 
in a pitiable state till the end of the match. 
F Yet it was worth it a hundred times over, if only for 
‘ the moment when Morley twisted his way over to give 
Wales the lead, and my hat rocked perilously on its 
' aged brim. On the way out, as we were all being tossed 
; » hither and thither like corks, a surge of the crowd threw 








against me a friend who remarked coldly, “* Rather a 


D ‘ie tee y 
boor show, wasn’t it?” Well, he used to play Rugby 


and I never did, but there are occasions when ignorance 
really is bliss. There were, I suppose, all sorts of mistakes, 
and the inordinate number of penalty kicks (heaven 
forbid that I should criticize a referee) somewhat spoilt 
the match as a spectacle, but it was magnificently 
exciting. 

To me, who am not impartial, it seems a fair if rather 
paradoxical verdict that Wales were very unlucky not to 
win, and that it was their own fault. They scored their 
eleven points by two excellent tries, one of which was 
turned into a goal, and a goal from a mark. All these 
points were well and truly earned, and they ought to have 
had two more if Powell, with an easy place kick, had not 
thrown up his head like a man who fluffs a mashie shot 
into a bunker in front of his nose. England’s eleven 
points, on the other hand, were to some extent at least 
given to them. They scored two goals from penalties, 
though it must be added that each of Black’s kicks was a 
perfectly glorious one, and their try appeared the result 
of a sudden fit of lunacy on the part of a Welshman who 
threw the ball wildly from touch right in front of his own 
goal-posts. Of course, England had its bad luck and its 
missed chances too. Black deserved a third goal when he 
hit the post with yet another gorgeous kick, and a fine 
run by Burland seemed certain to end in a try. Yet, 
striking a balance of “ifs and ans,” Wales surely 
ought to have won. 

The second half was one long agony. No wonder that 
there came great swirls and heavings in the crowd where 
the red berets were gathered the thickest. At first Eng- 
land, with a lead of two points and the wind behind them, 
seemed sure to win, and hope was nearly dead. It never 
really revived in my breast, even though Wales was doing 
its share of attacking. They would press, I said 
dismally, but they would not score. Time went on till 
there could not be much leit, and the Welsh backs began 
to throw the ball about almost desperately. It was the 
forwards, however, who with a rush got close to the line. 
There was a wild struggle and England cleared. Back 
came the ball again, and then in the twinkling of an eye 
someone passed inwards to Morley, and he wriggled 
across to be patted and hugged by his fellows. That 
was the consummation of a fine uphill fight. Bassett, 
safest of policemen, who should be made an inspector, 
kicked the goal, and there was nothing to do but hang on 
for three minutes. At this moment I said to the nice, 
placid Englishman who was my companion: “‘ They 
won’t win. They'll do some insane thing yet.” The 
whistle went. Black kicked his goal and the cup was 
dashed from our lips. I nearly stamped on my hat, and 
I wish I had. 

When more frenzied feelings have died down this 
match will probably be remembered for three great 
kicks : two by Black and one by Powell. Each had its 
peculiar picturesqueness. Powell’s kick from a mark in 
the first half though down-wind had an up-wind quality. 
The ball fizzed low through the air as if boring its way 
into its enemy’s heart; it carried on and on and took 
everybody by surprise. Black’s kick in the last minute 
was from much the same spot, but it was a typical high 
down-wind shot with the ball— 

* Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure fields of air.” 
His kick in the first half was the most skilful of all, for 
it was against the wind from far out, and he had a very 
narrow goal to aim at; it was beautifully and horribly 
precise. These Oxford place-kickers have made me 
suffer much in the last two months, for did not Henley 
rob Cambridge of the match with an equally splendid 
kick? But mine is a magnanimous nature ; | forgive them. 
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India 


The Future of India 
By Sir FrANcIs YOUNGHUSBAND. 
[India is in all our minds this week: we have not hesitated to devote extra space to publishing both Sir Francis Yomy, 


husband’s plea that we should do now and quickly what we might well have done a:year ago; and 
of the difficulties which confront the members of his race. 


Lorp SANKEY spoke of Mr. MacDonald having planted a 
seed two months ago and of his watching the tender growth 
of the plant then sown. And a famous cartoonist has 
depicted the scene as the mango trick. All this is almost 
mischievously misleading. The seed of self-government for 
India was not sown two months ago and was not sown here. 
It was sown a century and a half ago, and it was sown in 


India. And we are not now witnessing the growth of the 
plant. Before our eyes the bud is bursting into flower. 


It is the flowering of the seed that was sown by Carey and 
Duff that the Lord Chancellor was looking at. 

But if we are to indulge in horticultural metaphors, the 
operation of grafting would be far more suitable. On the 
ancient stock of India we grafted the vigorous young shoot 
of English culture. We bound them tightly together till 
the sap flowed freely from the one to the other. From 
Great Britain there has steadily been flowing into India 
for more than a century the idea of freedom and eventual 
self-government. And not merely dreamy visionaries in 
<ngland have inculeated the idea,but men with hard practical 
experience in India—-men like Munro, and Elphinstone, and 
Henry Lawrence, and Herbert Edwardes. All these have 
foreseen and worked for the time when India should govern 
herself. It is no new idea. 

And the whoie trend of formal State action has been in 
the same direction. The India Act of 1833 laid down that 
no native of India should be debarred by race, colour, or 
religion from holding any office whatsoever under the British 
Government. Queen Victoria, in her Proclamation of 1858, 
expressed her will that her subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freeiy and impartially admitted to offices in her 
service, the duties of which they might be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity duly to discharge. In 1861, 
for purposes of legislation, not less than six or more than 
twelve Indians were added by nomination to the Governor- 
General’s Council. In 1892 the number was increased and 
greater scope was given to them. In 1909 the Legislative 
Councils were further enlarged and their functions extended, 
the system of direct election of members introduced, and 
non-official majorities were established in the Provincial 
Councils. Then in 1917 came the historic pronouncement 
that the goal of British policy was responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire. What 
has been happening ever since is the gradual transference 
of responsibility from the shoulders of the British Parliament 
to the shoulders of the Indian Parliament, which is gradually 
being built up to bear the burden. 

Dominion never was our object in going to India. We 
went there for trade. And ever since dominion was forced 
upon us, as the only means of securing peace and order for 
our trade, we had growing up within us the idea of an India 
governing herself as soon as it was possible. ‘To have per- 
sisted in attempting to govern India from a distance of six 
thousand miles a moment longer than the necessity for it 
existed would be not merely futile, but wicked. 


Our main interest is a friendly India. An India strong, 
self-reliant, prosperous and friendly as Japan is ail our 
interests demand. If such an India could work with us 
as an integral part of the British Empire, that would be all 
the better—the better for India as for us. But the creation 
of a united, free, and friendly India is what we must con- 
centrate our minds upon. The rest must follow of its own 
accord. 

As we approach the final stages of our long endeavour we 
shall have to tune our faculties to the highest pitch. For 
it will be the most difficult stage of all. At one moment 
the greatest caution will be needed. At another we must 
Le prepared to throw all caution to the winds, run every 


Sardar Ujjal Singh’s reyie, 
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risk, launch out boldly into the deep, and be prepared ty 
act with decision on the instant. Safeguards will be necessary, 
Safeguards for ultimate order, safeguards for defence, saf. 
guards for finance, safeguards for minorities. Every kinj 
and sort of safeguard. Yet if either we or the Indians alloy 
ourselves to be obsessed with the idea of safeguards we shal 
lose the very thing we are trying to save. 

We must get our minds fixed on the end. Here is India i 
surging with new life. Through the impetus she has receive _ 
from our own culture, through the example of Japan, ani) 
through the force of the whole world-movement since tl 
Great War, she is alive as she has never been before. Whether 
we call it nationality or not, there is pulsing through Indix 
a feeling for India. Whether they are Punjabis or Madrasis, 
Hindus or Moslems, high caste or low caste, Indians ar 
feeling themselves Indians. They have their divisions ani) 
dissensions, but they are united in their passionate desire | 
to control their own destiny. And this feeling is not confined 
to a few intelligentsia. It may have originated with them, 
But for thirty years it has been spreading and deepening; 
and now it is permeating the whole life of India, villager 
as well as the townsmen,and the women as well as the men, | 
All want the future of India to be in their own hands. And 
this desire springs from a deep spiritual stirring in the very 
soul of the people. This is the great main fact which has 
to be faced. 

Indians have their eyes on a glorious land of the future, 7 
when they are free to develop their own culture in their | 
own way, and India can stand among the nations of the | _ 
world proud and erect, letting flow out on humanity | 
those streams of spirituality for which she has ever 
been famed. 


TIE 


We have to bend our whole energies to helping Indians to | 
create such an India. We have to be positive and con- |) 
structive. Where they have dissensions we must not stand 7 
listlessly by with folded arms telling them we can do nothing 
until they have settled their differences for themselves. 
We must be active. We must make full use of our peculiar 
position to help them compose their dissensions. And we’ 
shall have to stop telling them they are not able to govern | 
themselves or to defend themselves. For they can. Great 
portions of India are already governed by Indian rulers; 
and in many places thoroughly well governed. Moreover, 7 
for the defence of India against Afghans and Afridis there 
is ample military material, even if for some time to come, 7 
like Canada and Australia, India has to depend upon the 
Empire as a whole for defence against attack by a military 
power of the first order. 

The Conference has shown the high ability of the foremost 


Indians. It has shown the great part women are already 
taking. And intercourse with these Delegates has shown 


the grace of their culture and the charm of their manners. 


The life of the country they speak for is a swift and vivid 7 


life. It is eager to get on. We must let it. We must 
hasten our procedure. We must be equal to the pace. The 
danger lies in being too slow. We are none the better for 
doing in 1931 what we might well have done in 1930. Now 
that we have made up our minds to grant responsibility 
at the centre, let us briag it into effect with a will anda 
grace, and look forward to the time when Indians are governing 
themselves with full peace and contentment, and then all 
that social and cultural life which must necessarily be blighted 
by the dominating presence of an alien power will come to 
the full flower of its promise. Already buds are beginning 
to appear. The time is drawing nigh when Indian culture 
will burst into bloom and flood the whole world with its 
glory. Then will be the time of our reward. Our grafting 
will have been a success. 
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The Problem of the Sikhs 


By Sarpar Ussau Srincu. 

Tut Sikhs are a distinct community living almost entirely in 
the Punjab Province and in certain Indian States which are in 
the Punjab area and ruled by Sikh princes. They constitute 
over 11 per cent. of the population of the British Punjab. At 
the close of the eighteenth century on the disruption of the 
Moghul Empire the Sikhs established themselves strongly 
under the powerful leader, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and the 
Punjab became an independent Sikh kingdom. Though 
Sikhs formed only a small portion of the population of the 
Punjab, they both established a strong Government at Lahore 
and kept unruly tribesmen on the frontier under their sway. 
Indeed, at one time they carried their arms to the gates of 
Kabul. 

The death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839 deprived the 
Sikhs of a strong leader. Serious dissensions ensued. The 
sikh army came into collision with British forces, and after 
some of the fiercest battles that the British ever fought in 
India, the Punjab was annexed in 1849. From that day for- 
ward the Sikhs, instead of showing resentment, have heartily 
thrown in their lot with the British. In the past seventy years 
there has searcely been a British campaign of serious im- 
portance which does not testify to their sterling qualities as 
soldiers. During the Great War, in addition to the thirty 
thousand Sikhs already serving in the Army, they supplied 
over eighty-nine thousand combatant recruits. With a 
population of about two and a half millions in British India, 
they provided a much larger proportion of recruits than any 
other community in India. Nearly one-third of the total 
awards to the Indian Army for deeds of valourand daring sacri- 
fice on the battlefields were won by Sikh soldiers. 

When the Minto-Morley reforms were introduced in India 
in 1969, the Moslem mincrities in various provinces received 
separate representation, but the Sikh Minority in the Punjab 
obtained none. Consequently, in two elections no Sikh was 
returned to the Punjab Council, and in one election only one 
Sikh was returned. The Sikhs were naturally perturbed by 
this situation and put forward their claim for one-third repre- 
sentation in the Legislature of the Province of which they had 
been masters in living memory. ‘The Hindus and Moslems, 
however, entered into what is known as the Lucknow Pact 
of 1916 and entirely ignored the claims of the Sikhs, to their 
great dissatisfaction. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
hopes were raised by promising to the Sikhs (in the Punjab) 
the same concessions as were granted to the Moslems 
in other provinces, but to the dismay of the Sikhs when 
the actual proportion of representation came to be fixed, the 
Lucknow Pact was taken as a guide. The Moslems in 
the Punjab got reserved seats in separate electorates and the 
Sikhs were given only about 19 per cent. The Moslem 
minorities in other provinces, however, got a much higher 
representation, ¢.g., in Bihar and Orissa with less than 11 per 
cent. of the population the Mos!em minority were given about 
26 per cent. representation. On a corresponding basis the 
Sikhs should have secured about 80 per cent. of the elected 
seats inthe Punjab. This injustice is keenly felt by the Sikhs. 

The entire Sikh community is united in the demand that 
their special interests in the Punjab should be effectively 
protected. They insist upon protection being provided for 
them cf the kind that is given to the Moslem minorities 
in other provinces. They cannot agree to a theory of repre- 
sentation designed for the protection of a majority community 
in the Punjab. To place one community under separate com- 
munal electorates in a position of statutory majority is 
beyond all conception of popular Government. Such an 
arrangement creates a position which will never allow such a 
majority to give up its position of statutory advantage. 
Communalism in that case will come to stay permanently in 
the political life of the country. 

While the existence of three distinct communities— 
Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs—in the Punjab differentiates 
the position there from that of other provinces where two 
communities—Moslems and Hindus—have to adjust their 
claims, the question cannot be considered without some regard 
being paid to the general position under the coming reforins. 
The Moslems ask not only for protection in a particular 
Way in provinces where they are in a minority, but also seek 


the creation of a new Moslem majority province by the 
separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency. Further, 
the introduction of reforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province, where the population is overwhelmingly Moslem, is 
demanded. If these claims are conceded the Moslems and the 
Hindus will be in a position to protect their respective minority 
interests still further by reciprocal action by virtue of their 
majorities in different provinces. The Sikhs cn the contrary 
can look for no outside help of this kind, since they are con- 
centrated in the Punjab. Hence it is a reasonable conclusion 
that their minority interests can be protected only by their 
holding the balance as between the Hindus and _ the 
Moslems of the province. No impartial observer can deny 
that the existing representation of about 19 per cent. for the 
Sikhs is much too low, in view of their historic, military and 
economic importance. The Sikhs pay 11} million rupees land 
revenue out of a total of 44 million rupees, and they hold it to 
be unjust that in a province where they fill so important a 
place they are relegated to a position of such electoral 
inferiority. 

They ask for adoption of the democratic principle in the 
effective sense of the rule of the people by the people— 
Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs—combined. They claim that 
they must be placed in the Punjab Legislature in a position 
to be able to make an effective appeal to other minorities 
against communal tyranny. This is more essential now, when 
the provinces of the future will be autonomous and the 
Provincial Legislatures will enjoy wide powers. There can 
be no doubt that a just settlement of the Sikh grievance will 
have a beneficial effect upon general administration, for it will 
avoid the possibility of one section of the population domina- 
ting other sections. 

The recent despatch of the Government of India does not 
do justice to the Sikh claims. Instead of providing further 
protection to the Sikh minority interests, it proposes to 
increase the representation of the Moslems—the majority 
group in the Punjab—by two per cent. and thereby places the 
other two groups (Sikhs and Hindus) in a minority of two 
seats. 

The Sikhs also urge that provision should be made for one- 
third representation of their community in the Cabinet of 
the Punjab, and also their due share in the Services. 

The Sikhs are also not satisfied with their existing repre- 
sentation of 2 per cent. in the Central Legislature, and 
demand that it should be raised to 5 per cent. It is only 
fair that where 150,000 Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
enabled to secure 10 per cent. of representation, the Sikhs, 
numbering 2} millions in British India, should be provided 
with at least 5 per cent. of the total elected seats in both 
the Upper and Lower Houses of the Central Legislature. It 
should be remembered that though the great majority of Sikhs 
live in the Punjab, members of the race, and important Sikh 
shrines, are found in every part of India. The Sikh com- 
munity provides no less than 15 per cent. of the total strength 
of the Indian Army, and has continually made great sacrifices 
for the consolidation and maintenance of the majestic fabric 
of Imperial India built up under the British Crown. 
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[Mr. SALOMON’s JUDAICA AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS. ] 
Many of the readers of the Spectator will remember the Exhi- 
bition of English Decorative Art which was held about 
two years ago, at Lansdowne House, in aid of the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. On Monday next a_ second 
exhibition to assist the funds of this admirable institution 
will open at the International Art Galleries, 33 St. James’s 
Street. On this occasion the public will be able to see a large 
number of paintings, principally old Italian masters and 
works of the English School of the eighteenth century, as 
well as Mr. Salomon’s astonishing collection of objects con- 
nected with Jewish life and ritual. So far as the paintings are 
concerned I will do no more than commend them, because 
space precludes the detailed comment which many of them 
deserve. The Judaica, however, which are destined to 
become the property of the nation, have not previously been 
readily accessible, and this exhibition provides an opportunity 
of examining at leisure a collection which is only approached 
in magnificence by the Rothschild Bequest of the Strauss 
collection in the Cluny Museum in Paris. Its growth contains 
all the materials of romance. One of Mr. Salomon’s ancestors 
laid the foundations six hundred years ago, and during the 
migrations of his family in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Poland and Russia succeeding generations have added precious 
pieces. ‘Time and again these treasures have been secretly 
hidden from the enemies of Jewry, and the result of centuries 
of persecution has been selective. Nothing but the finest 
examples were preserved. The last great addition was Mr. 
Salomon’s purchase of confiscated pieces from the Soviet 
Government. 

The variety and interest of the Salomon collection is extra- 
ordinary. It includes illuminated Forah MSS. and other 
Jewish books; ephods of gold and silver and magnificent 
embroidered ark-curtains; eight-fold Maccabean lamps, 
seven-fold Sabbath lamps and candelabra ; five-fold Sabbath 
lamps which symbolize the Five Books of Moses, gold and 
jewelled Bible bindings, Talmudic portraits and cabbalistic 
prints. The items though showing abundant influences of 
each country of sojourn, preserve in all cases the authentic 
imprint of national tradition and art. I should like to point 
out that this exhibition will be open for only a fortnight, and 
it may be a long while before such an opportunity of seeing 
the richest and most precious collection of Judaica in the 
world occurs again. 

There are a number of picture shows which are worth 
visiting. At the French Gallery, 158 New Bond Street, the 
New Year Group is holding its second exhibition. Madame 
Nadia Benois, in October, tries her hand at the most ambitious 
flower piece she has so far attempted. Two other pictures 
by her, Levham Gardens and Sybil Vincent, are noteworthy ; 
the portrait in particular for its cool tones of black and white 
and grey, which are built up to form a particularly interesting 
design. Other pictures to look at are The Hotel Garden—St. 
Briac and The Amanueisis, by Mr. J. B. Manson ; Station in 
Spain, by Mr. C. Brooke Farrar ; and Mr. Hayward’s October 
Mist—Venice. 

At the London Artists’ Association Mr. Edward Wolfe's 
one-man show provides an opportunity of assessing the 
recent progress of this talented young painter. Most of his 
subjects are drawn from Morocco or Tangier, and Mr. Wolfe's 
self-chosen exile from England appears to have developed 
and clarified his sense of colour. I prefer, however, his flower- 
pieces and landscapes to his figure compositions. Zinnias, 
Flowers, Plum Blossom and Landscape command attention, 
as does his portrait of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. Among 
the pastels The Model and The Yellow Kaftan are remarkable 
for their colour and mastery of design. His drawings, too, on 
gold and silver backgrounds are excellent. 

In great contrast to Mr. Wolfe, and, indeed, all modern 
painting, is the exhibition of works by the Hon. John Collier 
at the Museum Galleries, 7 Haymarket. Here are several 
*‘ problem pictures ” of the type which Mr. Collier has made 
so entirely his own, as well as a number of portraits, land- 
seapes, and “ imaginative * compositions. His portrait of 


Mr. Bernard Shaw should interest many people. 
Davin FINcHAM, 
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A Hundred Years Ago 
Tue ‘‘ SpEcTATOR,”’ JANUARY 22ND, 1831. 

Ou ¢ 
BELGIUM. Mor 
Belgium is again in a state of angry excitement. It was statg fe of En 
last week, that the name of the intended Sovereign would , peculi 
communicated in a day or two at the farthest: but it does ng nt 
appear that the Belgic Congress has yet determined who th sets 
Sovereign is to be. The Prince of ORANGE, under the advice qf 2 
his friends, has published an address to the revolted subjects gf (John 
his father, Glouc 
POLAND. ome 
The Poles have saved the French from the machinations yf sree 
Russia, and therefore it is argued, the French ought to save thf © é 
Poles from the vengeance of the despot. Sounder reasoning tha most 
this must be introduced into politics, or we shall soon see all Euro and E 
ina flame. The spectacle of Europe at this moment is remarkable, f all 

the times are pregnant with doubt and uncertainty. The tmi— : 
is, we are all in a transition state—proverbially a condition ¢ the m 


suffering : we are passing from the Divine Right of Kings to th 
Divine Right of the People. . 
















as inf 


| The 
Court OF SESSION, 3 f the 
; : eo ; /0 
In consequence of the resignation of Sir Walter Scott and iF ‘ 
Robert Dundas, there are now two vacancies in the office of Principd pe 
Clerk of Session, | pre-E 
SteAM PoweR AGITATION. | Arts 
Mr. O’Connell is to hold the future agitation meetings at Liverpoo, f_ West 
The members are to come over by steam. Monday is fixed fof the c 
the next meeting. It will end in smoke. 3 preci 
DirFusION OF CHRISTIANITY. : is to 
On Sunday, seven converted Jews were baptized at Somen}” A oo 
Town Chapel. A letter was read on the occasion—said to k> the w 
from the English Consul, which stated that four hundred Cathol— that 
priests had lately abjured Popery, and been publicly admitted urp 
into the Protestant Church at Paris. 7 : t 
nat | 
Ricuts oF CHILDREN. Pago 
The Minister of Worship has recently sent a circular to th [Um 
Ecclesiastical Authorities, calling on them to administer baptism> and 
to infants in warm water instead of cold, during the winter seasm® (oyun 
at least.—French Paper. x 
: ’ > by tk 
Vestris’s LreGs. was | 
A young fellow was charged at Marlborough Street Police-office, 7 he v 
some days ago, with stealing several plaster casts from the work. , 
shop of Mr. Papera, the Italian modeller. Among the casts stolen, —_ 
were the legs of Madame Vestris, a little above the knee, ani) the 1 
including the foot. It seems Madame’s legs were not kept of 
ordinary sale, like common shop legs, they were only cast to order, THE 
for amateurs and others. Mr. Papera complained of the indignity : 
offered to Madame, by exposing her legs indecently in a shop| Al 
window. The legs, Mr. Papera explained, not only sold dear) own 
than other legs, but more readily, for most of the gentlemen whiF ago. 
bought them took both. The prisoner had been already com) ~° 
mitted, on a former charge: and the Magistrate advised th)” shou 
artist to add the legs to the indictment. Mr. Papera was told hy pres: 
must produce them in court, and identify them: which he sailP > gic 
he could easily do. 3 ; 
e > whic 
PRICES OF PROVISIONS. thes 
The 4lb. Loaf oe oe 104d. > any 
Butter, Cork ae as perewt. $0/- e holle 
Cheese, Cheshire... ale oe = a 40/- to 70) ana: 
Bacon, Middles 42 /- 3 lumy 
Coals, hest .. per ton 34/3 to 41 vigo 
» inferior oe 3 os ae ; 19/— to 32-3 
a " OO" for t 
capa 
the 
The Theatre > Bur 
= and 
Owinc to the illness of our Dramatie Critie our notice? om 
of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Tantivy Towers is postponed. Ep./ 
Spectator. [7 
thri 
' the 
A Persian Love Song pot 
It 1 
(From JALALUDDIN Rumi) com 
Tr any ask, ** How looks the moon ?” - 
stand on thy roof and say “* Just so!” t 
if any ask, ** And how the sun?” he 
show him thy glorious face aglow ; pa th 
if any ask how Jesus Christ : I 
quickened the dead to life again, fee 
kiss him upon his brow, and me p ®PP 
upon my lips,—and all is plain. q ie 
| 0 


C. Frevp. 
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Ow COTTAGES. 
More and more thoroughly each year the several counties 
of England are taking pains to discover and preserve their 


sta 
ia uliar beauties and values. Private societies as well as the 
€8 oH County and District Councils are taking their part. For 
10 


vice of example: in association with the Royal Society of Arts 


-cts (fe (John Street, Adelphi) both the Sussex and the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological societies have taken over the 
manent custody of famous or fameusly beautiful old 

ns WE cottages. It may be well to recall that one of the best and 
"ae ‘most practical of Regional Surveys was made of the Bath 
“urop: f  and Bristol District. 'The book should be in the possession 


' the most important of our time; and may become one day 
as influential agriculturally as aesthetically. 

4 * * * * 

| The preservation of ancient cottages is one detail only 
' of the campaign for preservation ; but it carries a peculiar 
appeal. The old English cottage—and quite a number are 
'pre-Elizabethan—has no parallel. The Royal Society of 
| Arts did a very brave thing in purchasing the Village of 
| West Wycombe and has adopted a wise policy. It preserves 
" the cottages, not as a peep-show, but as habitations, and is 
| precise to arrange that they shall be pleasant homes. Nothing 
_ js to be said for the old cottage that is leaky and unhealthy. 
a ; A cottage must be a home first, therefore the costly part of 
to kp the work of the Society is the reconditioning of the cottages 
tholif that come under its charge, and for this most beneficent 








ited purpose much money is needed. It is interesting to remember 
" that in one of the very charming pamphlets issued two years 
F ago by the Society of Arts that Thomas Hardy, at the 
) the foundation of the appeal, made a plea for the cottage of mud 
ptimf and thatch and low roof, as contrasted with the modern 


caso County Council cottage, on the ground that it was preferred 

- by the happy cottager on the ground of comfort ; and Hardy 
was architect before he was poet or author. He knew what 

fice, he was talking about; and his moral was, ‘repair and 

*9 recondition when possible * ; and this is being done wherever 
ani the influence of the Society is felt. 

it on F * xe * k 


rder, 
mit Tue AGE oF TREES. 
shop) Almost everyone who possesses an old tree, whether as his 


eart| own property or as the booty of his eyes, wonders what its 
= _ age may be and is tempted to exaggerate its years. There 
the should therefore be a very large public who would like to ex- 
idkef press their gratitude to the Forestry Commission for their 
sail difficult research into the age of the Burnham Becches, 
which actually form the greatest and oldest collection of 
these trees in the wide world. Indeed, it is not easy to select 
" any group of any sort of tree that has more character. The 
_ hollowed trunks have the queer grotesqueness of gargoyles ; 





it}: _ and it seemsa thing impossible that such gnarled and misshapen 
4! lumps of sapless desiccation could bear so great a crown of 
991. vigorous boughs. They were all pollarded, it is written, solely 


_ for the sake of the greater mass of fuel that a tree so cut is 
capable of producing. Probably the pollarding increases 
F the length of life of the tree, but even so the oldest of these 

_ Burnham Beeches has not seen more than three hundred 
- and sixty summers. The evidence appears to be precise within 
_ 4margin of some ten years at most. 

* * * % 

There are, of course, trees in the world that have attained 
thrice this age. It is said, though I doubt the evidence, that 
the dragon tree (a quaint, broomlike thing) within the garden 
of Government House at Gibraltar is a thousand years old. 
It may be; after all, the list of Governors of Gibraltar is 
complete from about A.pd. 670, and the Moors cared for the 
© place as fondly as their successors the Spaniards and British. 
_ The olive trees of Majorca, whose physiognomy surpasses 
_ the best gargoyles of mediaeval masons, have probably lived 
'athousand years. Springing from that rocky soil, they seem 
to have imbued their tissue with its granite quality. We 
> have nothing in England to compare with these, except in 
» appearance. No old trees of any species in any quarter of the 
» world so boast the vigour of their age as our older oaks. Some 
| of those in Hatfield Park or at Aldermaston (where reaches 


tice 









Country Life 


the edge of old Windsor Forest) still send out heavy boughs as 

nearly as possible at right angles to the trunk, quite defying 

all the laws of strain as observed by lesser trees. They brag 

of their sinews even at the age of seven hundred ycars or so. 
* * * % 

THE VOGUE OF AFFORESTATION. 

Not even in Evelyn’s day was the subject of tree-planting 
quite so widely canvassed as to-day in British country places, 
or were so many exotics tried. A surprising number of land- 
owners, now that their farms prove hard to let at any price, 
are making small experiments in afforestation; and some 
individual experiences are worth recording. There was great 
zeal some fiw years ago for the Japanese larch, which cer- 
tainly is a very quick grower, but it is found, in some experi- 
ments at any rate, that it goes through a crisis about its tenth 
year, when many trees die. In some very interesting experi- 
ments with various species and varieties of tree that I saw in 
Shropshire, the Sitka spruce, spoken of with favour by a 
recent correspondent of the Spectator, surpassed all the rest 
in speed of growth and, it seemed to me, in lustiness. But a 
close plantation of older Sitkas is a grim place. The tree 
bristles almost like a hedgehog, and it was the experimenter’s 
experience in Shropshire that it was entirely avoided by 
birds, as too uncomfortable altogether for perching, much 
more for roosting. 

* * * * 
Birps anp Foop. 

My experience in feeding birds this year is that no food is 
quite so popular as cheese. The circular rind of a small local 
cheese, whose walls are strengthened with a sort of canvas, 
raused a hot competition between tits and robins. The robin 
perched on the edge and hammered away at the rind in a 
manner that you might mistake for a very tit’s. Coconut 
and meat were both deserted for it. Birds are born mimics. 
Certainly the robin watches the tits, and tries to imitate their 
gymnasties. Every other dweller in London must have 
noticed the almost ludicrous attempts of rooks, crows and 
starlings to pick food off the surface of the stream in the same 
manner as the black-headed gulls. Jackdaws, which have 
some claim to be the cleverest of birds, imitate the herring 
gulls in like manner. They even follow the plough with them. 

% * * * 
AUSTRALIAN FAVOURITES. 

The cult of birds is advancing nowhere more quickly than 
in Australia ; and the annual Bird Day of November 21st is 
celebrated with continually increasing gusto. That lively and 
well-written paper, the Sydney Mail, which is always sent 
to me, devotes more and more attention to the subject. The 
island continent is not only rich in birds ; they display them- 
selves with singular charm. You come back—to quote a 
personal experience—from racing emu along the side of a 
rabbit wire, or seeking a Bowerbird’s nest, to find the ** Native 
companion ” storking—the spelling is intentional—about 
the paddock; the whistling eagles arise overhead, and 
your attention is continually challenged by gorgeous flights 
of parrots of strange colours. A writeron the latest Bird Day 
calls particular attention to the wagtails and fly-catchers. 
My experience of these, or indeed of any Australian small birds 
is short and slight ; but I shall never forget seeing a ‘‘ Willie 
wagtail’’ pursuing a large dog along one of the principal 
streets of Perth. It is interesting to know that these birds 
will accompany droves of cattle for seventy or eighty miles. 

* * * * 

The whole race in Britain, as in Scotland, is strangely 
devoted to man and his habitations. I knew of one, in a 
famous aviary, that played a regular game of hide-and-seek 
with its attendant. A pied wagtail in my own garden used 
to play a game of catch-me-if-you-can with a terrier pup. 
All onlookers were convinced that the bird actually enjoyed 
the sallies of the pup in his direction and teased him by waiting 
till the last moment to evade the rush. All country gardeners 
know how the fly-catcher prefers a creeper on a wall before 
any other nesting place. “Jacky” and “Fanny” in 


Australia seem to have like preferences. 
W. 


Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


CLEARING THE SLUMS 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
Smr,—Mr. Bossom’s most inspiring articles on slum clearance 
which have appeared in the last two numbers of the Spectator 
must have appealed deeply to many of your readers, for 
everyone who has the interest of our country at heart realizes 
that decent homes are the foundation of the life of the nation. 
But the problem which has for many years confronted us, 
especially in overcrowded and congested areas, is, how are 
sites for dwellings to be found ? 

Not only does Mr. Bossom now answer this question, but 
he has outlined a scheme, which in its apparent simplicity 
and obviousness is reminiscent of Columbus’s egg and we cannot 
but wonder why it has not been thought of before. 

When the many acres of ‘“ newly ’’-claimed land, which 
his brilliant imagination foresees, can be used for building 
purposes the problem which has been before us for years, 
and which is steadily growing worse as our population increases 
and homes deteriorate, will, he maintains, be solved within 
a comparatively short time. 

This would, indeed, be a splendid achievement and I 
cannot believe that so eminent and experienced an architect 
would advance such a suggestion had he not carefully enquired 
into the entire question from every aspect and found it 
feasible. 

There are, however, two points of the utmost importance 
about which more should be known :— 

1. The Financial side—and whether the cost of the undertaking 
might not be so great as to render it prohibitive. 

2. The Engineering side—and whether the difficulties of covering 
a large expanse spreading over many acres of land is not very 
different from, and much more complicated than, the problem pre- 
sented in New York, where the railway lines over which it was 
possible to build with satisfactory results, run through a compara- 
tively narrow strip of land or cutting, and where the existing side 
foundations form a solid bulwark, the spanning of which was com- 
paratively easy, and on which a “ raft’ strong enough to support 
high buildings was simple to erect. 

However, such questions are for the experts to answer, 
and not for the ordinary reader, who merely has at heart 
the welfare of our less fortunate citizens. To such readers, 
Mr. Bossom’s articles will surely have a strong appeal, and as 
one of them I earnestly hope that his splendid suggestion may 
shortly be realized and that before many years, the terrible 
housing conditions existing in our midst may be altogether 
a thing of the past, so that the oncoming generation may 
be given the chance of growing up in more healthful and 
less sordid conditions than those prevailing in our day.— 
I an, Sir, &c., FLORENCE WALSTON, 


[Yo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—As I disagree with Mr. Bossom’s major proposal, 
though not with some of his minor suggestions, I will deal with 
the two aspects in that order. I put aside the statistics of 
slumdom and the estimated cost of the L.C.C. plan, merely 
remarking that I do not believe anyone knows exactly how 
many slums there are, how many people, how many can or 
must live where they do, or how long it would take. It is a 
matter for careful survey. 

To roof the railway cuts may be possible as an engineering 
feat, but there is a host of objections. New York, we are 


told, carries sixty-storey buildings—but is founded on a 
rock. London rests on clay. New York is on an island, 


London stands in the midst of a vast green field with a river 
cutting it in half. 

* The first step is to buy the railway air rights,” says 
Mr. Bossom. If we are talking of rights, I submit that the 
light and air rights of the frontages on the railways have 
to be considered. The proposal assumes that the railway 
cuttings are permanent, eternal. Has Mr. Bossom con- 
sidered the possibility that London’s great termini may 
have to be removed outward to the periphery, and the radial 
tracks removed entirely and replaced by radial boulevards 
leading to a circular railway, connecting a score of main 
lines ? 

**No other solution is immediately practicable,” says Mr. 
Bossom. If I believed this I would not trouble you with 


the Editor 


this comment. For thirty years the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association has advocated the decentralizatig, 
of great urban agglomerations by the setting up of Satelli, 
Towns, newly built, or developed from existing nuclei, t) 
which industries and their personnel should move. They 
are two garden cities north of London, and if the powey 
that be had studied the question more closely, there coujj 
well have been ten by now. In fact, there are ten Tibbons 
but not towns, spread out in these thirty years! Whip 
this alternative is all but neglected, I, for one, will not agree 
to Mr. Bossom’s fantastic proposal, which I suppose yij 
next be inflicted on Liverpool, Manchester, Birminghay 
and Glasgow. The part of his article that finds me friendy | 
is that he proposes to deal with London as a whole. Thi) 
is right. The Borough Councils and the L.C.C. are at logge. 7 
heads already, and a super-authority is needed. The Lond 
Region must be created and given the task of housing ani 
rehousing the people, and spreading it out in orderly fashiog | 
industrially. Secondly, the method of doing this as oy 4 
operation is sound. But Mr. Bossom omits to include th 
element of town planning, without which nothing usefi 
can be done. Thirdly, the decanting principle is sound, 
It is done at Bristol and elsewhere. There are permanent 
hostels that are temporary dwellings for those who mui 
move. London might well have half a dozen such, M 
space is exhausted and this is all I can say.—I am, Sir, &e, 
W. Lorrus Hare, 
Editor, Garden Cities and Town Planning. 
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[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—To the younger generation Mr. Bernard Shaw, wha} 
he tries to be serious, often seems to be longwinded, or ele) 
to display a surprising ignorance of the truth. Thus in his)” 
observations on Mr. Bossom’s proposals to build tenements | 
over London’s railway tracks, Mr. Shaw rashly states that” 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils ** mostly have not exercised 7 
at all”? their powers to clean up slums. E 
What are the facts? Clearly it is impossible to demolisi! 
slums unless there is accommodation available to whieh | 
the existing residents may move. The first step in cleanin) 
up slums is to provide alternative accommodation. The) 
London County Council has built since the War 37,0#) 
dwellings—enough to house a population almost as_ large! 
as that of Cardiff. The Metropolitan Boroughs in addition) 
have built over 11,000 dwellings, and their outstanding) 
loans for housing alone amount to over £10,000,000. ky 
not the Fabian Socicty advocate of ‘* Municipal Trading’* 
gratified that there are now in London at least 180,060 room 
municipally owned ? Is not Mr. Shaw satisfied that he and 
his fellow-taxpayers and ratepayers should have to contribute - 
at the rate at least of £25 a minute to our national housing 
estates, and that the payment for these will fall upon ou) 
children and grandchildren for another fifty years ? : 
But Mr. Shaw may be only indulging in the jester’s right 
to exaggerate, and his tilt at Mr. Bossom possibly should 
not be regarded too gravely. The suggestion to build over 
railway tracks is rightly receiving the closest examination 
from the officers of the London County Council. The L.C.C 
has decided to continue until 19386 to provide homes at 
uneconomic rents. Mr. Bossom’s proposal may well be the 
solution of many traffic and housing problems, provided it 
is part of a replanning scheme for London, and that at the 
same time a real effort is made to decentralize population | 
and industry.—I am, Sir, &e., B. S. Townroe. Ff 
583 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 3. E 





[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] ; 
Sir,—I do not agree with Mr. Bossom’s proposed solution of | 
** Clearing the Slums.” He says that 160 acres of buildings 
must be pulled down and a population of 60,000 rehoused | 
as near as possible to the present sites in five-storey buildings. 
He would find sites by roofing the open railway cuts it 
London and building upon them. Mr. Bossom’s scheme, > 
besides being exceedingly expensive, is quite impossible.” 
It is opposed to the whole tendency of the time and against 7 
the health and amenities of the community. 
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Roof in the railway cuts by all means—railways will have 
to be put underground before many years—but leave the 
new sites as open spaces, gardens and playgrounds, which 


S 
ake » are much needed in Central London. Accommodation for 
ttellip F the displaced inhabitants of the slums in congested areas 
lei, tp) = should be found in garden cities in the suburbs—not 
Ther: in unattractive barracks in isolated colonies, but new cities 
Owe more on the lines of the St. Helier estate at Morden. 

could Years ago it was difficult to get slum dwellers to move out 
dons of their slums into model dwellings, but as the standard of 
While living rose they became reconciled to the change. It is the 





same with the change of environment. In the days when 






agree Fe 

e will movement meant losing touch with friends, with institutions 
ghan — and places of amusement. people shifted with great reluctance. 
endly Now no suburb is isolated ; the amenities of life are every- 





Tht? where. Only one thing is wanted—more, cheaper and quicker 
rege Pe means of communication. That will come before long, par- 
Mdoy ticularly if proposals which are now made for the unification 
rani? of London traffic are carried out, and if the recommendations 
shin | in the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Transport 
| One ; are adopted. Mr. Bossom’s proposals are quite out of date. 
e the —I am, Sir, &ce., Rosert DONALD. 
Isefyl 41 Rutland Gate, SW. 7. 
rund, i [Many letters on this subject have had to be held over.— 
nent F = Ep, Spectator. ] 
must ee 
\ KENYA 
C, F [To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—In a footnote to a letter in your issue of January 10th 
iB from my friend, Mr. L. F. Moore, M.L.C. Northern Rhodesia, a 
contributor of yours is quoted as expressing, very properly, his 
regret for having quoted from a document which he had not, 
vhf at the time, read in full. He then proceeds to refer to my 
ee? “Ill-advised attempt” to raise, in the House of Commons, 
1 his "the question of the Rhodesian Memorandum ;_ by this he 
ents} clearly means the Memorandum of the Elected Members of 
that the Council in the Territory, which was sent to Lord Passfield. 
vised fe fam afraid he has again failed to read a report in full. 
| Ifhe had obtained a copy of Hansard of the debate in question, 
lish he would have seen that I raised the matter, not of the Memo- 
hich? vrandum, but of the Command Paper on Native Policy issued 
nix’ = =oby His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, and the 
The _ latter's general attitude and intentions towards Northern 
060 Rhodesia. I only referred to the Memorandum incidentally, 
ange 7 and said that I held no brief for it ; indeed, I agree with some 
tin’ of the criticism which has been directed against it. 
ling | My action, so far from being ill-advised, produced a state- 
kf ment from Dr. Drummond-Shiels, M.P., the Under-Secretary, 
"which will be found, I think, to have been in the main satisfac- 


tory to European opinion in Northern Rhodesia. We were, 
in effect, assured that there will be no departure from existing 
policy in regard to native rights and development. 

I trust your contributor will not think me impertinent if 
T advise him to read and study closely two documents which 
have recently appeared. One is the Report (issued by the 
Empire Parliamentary Association) of the Parliamentary visit 
to Northern Rhodesia ; the Report is signed by Mr. Parkinson 
(a Labour M.P.), Mr. Pybus (a Liberal M.P.), and Mr. Boyce 
(a Conservative M.P.). I would especially draw your contribu- 
tor’s attention to the paragraph headed, ‘ Native Policy,” 
and the following portion of it : 

“Everywhere we found that this one issue— the paramountcy 
of native interests ’—far transcended all other issues, and that the 
‘White Paper policy,’ as it was popularly called, was bitterly 
resented and universally condemned by every section of the Euro- 
ay population. A spirit of goodwill and a desire to co-operate 
iad, at one stroke, given place to a very regrettable, but neverthe- 
less widespread, feeling of indignation towards the Colonial Office. 
It was explained to us by many scttlers, who had been invited or 
induced to go to Northern Rhodesia with their families, and had 





| made it their homeland, who over many years had encountered 
of  Bteat difficulties and hardships, and had risked much in colonizing 
| the territory, and who, of necessity, shared many interests in 
gs common with the natives, that such a policy was more than dis- 


tasteful to them: it was impossible of acceptance.” 


E 
% 
: 
a The other document is the Report of the International Com- 
§ mission of inquiry into the existence of slavery and foreed 


: - labcur in the negro republic of, Liberia. This report will help 
: ' toexplain why the majority of us who have some understand- 
st § ‘ } 


ing of native Africa, deplore the action of certain Negrophils 
in this country who urge, so sincerely and so mistakenly, that 


you can advance human progress by handing back Africa to 
negro rule.—-I am, Sir, &e., WINTERTON. 

Shillinglee Park, Chidding fold. 

[Our contributor writes : ‘“ Lord Winterton’s fears are un- 
founded. I read the full reports of both the debates on 
native policy in Rhodesia which the Member for Horsham 
initiated. Having reread them, I have nothing to withdraw, 
and if hewas satisfied with the statement of Dr. Drummond- 


‘Shiels it only shows that, as was suspected, the White Paper had 


been misunderstood in Rhodesia, as elsewhere. Dr. Drummond- 
Shiels, it will be recollected, said that if the elected members of 
Northern Rhodesia persisted in their opposition to the White 
Paper and complained of its policy, he certainly would do all 
he could to make their efforts of no avail. The two documents 
to which Lord Winterton draws my attention are already 
familiar to me, but I entirely fail to see the relevance of the 
Report of the International Commission of Inquiry into the 
existence of slavery in Liberia. No responsible student of 
African affairs has ever suggested that Africans are yet capable 
of ruling themselves in accordance with Western theories of 
government, but all the same the failure of detribalized negroes 
from. America cannot be used as a criterion of what real 
Africans can do now or in the future.”’—En. Spectator.| 


SLAVERY IN LIBERIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 

Sir,—A partial reply, at any rate, to those critics who say, 
in effect, with regard to the recent revelations of slavery 
in Liberia, ‘‘ See what sentimental idealism comes to! 
The philanthropists’ paradise for ex-slaves founded a century 
ago has become the world’s worst centre of slavery,” is to 
be found in a recent book by one of the leading American 
negroes. In Black Manhattan, published last autumn, 
Mr. James Weldon Johnson, the negro poet, author and 
former U.S. Consul in Nicaragua and Venezuela (who has 
just resigned from his successful secretaryship of the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Coloured People), 
deals with the repatriation of American negroes at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. This took concrete 
form in the foundation of the Colonization Society in 1816, 
and co-operation with the American Government led to the 
establishment of Liberia. ‘* But,’ Mr. Johnson points out, 
“from its inception the Colonization Socicty was an amalgam 
of diverse ideas and ideals. ‘The common end was the 
transporting of free negroes out of the United States. Working 
side by side were those who were moved by a sincere desire 
to ameliorate the negroes’ condition; those who wished 
only to rid themselves of all moral and social responsibility 
for a troublesome situation ; and those who were determined 
to banish for ever what they considered a threat to the 
security of the slave system. The only group interested in 
the negro not to affiliate was the Abolitionist group. And 
at no time did the Colonization Society attack slavery as 
such even in the mildest manner.” 

Mr. Johnson also points out that all the free negroes 
strenuously opposed the Society and its operations, and at 
their Convention at Philadelphia in 1831 they declared that 
such schemes had the inevitable tendency of strengthening 
their enemies and retarding the advancement of the free 
negroes. Twenty years later similar schemes were equally 
opposed by Frederick Douglass, the negro friend of Lincoln. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Q. Q. 


GREAT BRITAIN, INDIA, AND THE UNITED 
STATES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Here is some news about the recent Round Table 
Conference which your contemporary Liberty in the United 
States is disseminating to its more than two million readers. 
The extracts I give are taken from the editorial page of the 
issue of December 20th :— 

“ An ‘ untouchable’ stood in St. James’s Palace in London the 
other day and touched the fabric of the British Empire. One of 
the ‘ unspeakables,’ he spoke with a voice that went round the world. 
His name is Bhimrao Mamji Ambedkar, and his appearance in 
London means the end of British rule in India. When he stood 
up among the princes at London and was applauded by them for a 
powerful, intelligent, and succinct speech opposing British rule, it 
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meant that the miracle of miracles had happened. India at last 


was speaking with one voice.” 

The writer goes on to describe how Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans in London “ have made common cause and truculently 
defied British rule.” Truly we live in a wonderful world, 
when Liberty can print such things.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vira NUOVA. 


THE COLLAPSE OF DEMOCRACY 

|To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sirn,—Sir Ernest Benn’s common-sense statement in the 
Spectator “ that economic problems have very little whatever 
to do with Government ” strikes an answering chord in the 
thoughts of those who may be excused for wondering how 
the phenomenon of improved trade is to be brought about 
either by the Government’s wand or by the remedies of the 
economists. Certainly, many will agree with his remark that 
“there is far too much loose talk about world conditions 
to-day.” 

It is very easy to blame our troubles on our neighbours. 
It is a comforting thought that it is not our own shortcomings 
that are responsible for our reduced income, but that all the 
rest of the world is in the same boat. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this thought does not exactly spur us on to greater 
individual effort to ameliorate our own situation. We are 
rather inclined to wait more or less patiently for the long- 
expected phenomenon and to console ourselves with the 
promise that when trade improves our lot will be easier. 

We can find many comforting excuses for our feeling that 
all is wrong with the world and that individually we can do 
nothing to correct it. In our pessimistic moments we think 
of the Russian experiment, India, China, the over-production 
of wheat, sugar, coffee, the revolution in Spain, Prohibition 
in America, revolutions in South America, tariffs, and a whole 
vaiegory of similar bugbears. They are limited only by the 
daily capac‘ty of the newspapers to keep our nerves on edge 
with the cables from the scenes of disturbances. If we could 
forget for a brief space of time the happenings in other parts 
of the world that seem to us to exercise so disastrous an 
effect upon our individual affairs, and could earnestly apply 
ourselves to the study of the remedies needed to effect a cure 
in our individual cases, we would come nearer to contributing 
our share toward the phenomenon of improved trade than 
seems possible to our depressed senses. 

I can imagine, for example, the farmer who finds that the 
world does not want his wheat, because the world is over- 
Supplied with wheat, finding compensation in producing 
something that his neighbours really want. I can imagine 
the mineowners who experience difliculty in competing with 
the low prices of Continental coals finding profit in adver- 
tising the fact among Continental users that British coals are 
superior and therefore more economical. In fact, I can imagine 
a large number of things that might be done to make trade 
better if we could only cure ourselves of the obsession that 
world conditions are more powerful than individual effort. 
It is the acts of the individual that contribute to the making 
of world conditions, and the sooner we realize that nothing 
but carefully prepared individual effort can bring about better 
economic conditions, the sooner we shall find ourselves on the 
true road to prosperity.--I am, Sir, &e., 


Nevers, France. EDGERTON CARPENTER, 


INTERCOURSE WITIL GOD 
| To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sim,—In his letter under this head in your issue of January 8rd, 
Dean Du Buisson leaves it doubtful whether, by persona] 
intercourse with God, he means the God of Christianity or 
simply God. I believe that personal experience of God is 
a fact. But it is a vague, indeterminate experience, to 
which we cach give our own particular interpretation in terms 
of the creed in which we have been nurtured. Thus, whilst 
to a Roman Catholic the experience will mean communion 
with the God of his church, with all its implications down 
to the efficacy of holy-water and the shin-bone of a saint ; 
to the Mahommedan it will be direct converse with Allah and 
all that his name connotes, from the devine inspiration of 


<1, 


——<< 


Mohammed down to the Houris in Paradise; and to th 
Anglican the same experience will be a proof of the preseng 
of Christ in his heart. 

What we are directly aware of in those moments of inteny 
religious experience to which Dean Du Buisson refers is com, 
munion with that reality which is the cause of our conscioy 
thought and the justification of all our highest hopes ang 
aspirations. It seems obvious that such a reality must exis, 
If conscious thought and personality, with all that they imply, 
are in us, they must have been in the nature of things fron 
the beginning. We are an outcome of the universe anq 
nothing in us can be alien to the universe. 

If, now, it be asked how we can communicate with this 
supreme reality, I would answer that never in the worlds 
history has such a conception seemed easier than at the 
present day. When Science is reducing matter to such 
purely mental entities as protons and electrons and energy 
to a mere wave-motion with apparently nothing to be waved, 
the probability that our thought is also a form of radiation 
is obvious. In this case it is easy to see how we may be able, 
under certain conditions, to tune in with the cosmic radiations 
of which our thought is a part. 

I have no space to follow up this fascinating subject, 
To sum up, then. We are a product of the universe and 
therefore akin to it. I do not believe in ‘ by-products.” 
All is essential, if only we could discover the atoning formula 
that resolves the antinomies of our limited understanding, 
In this sense there is no better proof of God’s existence than 
the existence of God in man’s heart.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EK. C. Oppennrm, 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The series of articles which the Spectator has published 
has set me thinking about the Established Church. 1 am 
a very bad Churchman. I am not trying to shirk my responsi 





bilities—-no doubt I ought to go to Church and to make — 


myself a regular, active member of the congregation. 1 am not © 


quite sure why I ought to do so—whether my failure lets down 
other people or only inyself ; 
and ignore its reasons. 


but I accept the ‘ ought” i 
f 


Even so, ought not someone —some authority of the Chareh | 


-—to remind me of my duty, whether to myself or to my | 
neighbour ? 


I have lived in London for six years ; for three in Chelsea | 


and for three in Westminster. In neither has any clergyman 
ever been to see me or manifested the smallest interest in my 
household. 
in Westminster; he was in search of Imperial Chemical 
Industries but had got lost. I was able to put him on his 
road, 


It must be difficult to keep track of newcomers to blocks of 3 


flats (the Roman Catholics overcome the difficulty, but 


that is by the way); in Westminster, however, I occupy 4 i 


house. Milkmen and grocers were able to detect a newcomer 
and to cali on me ; not so the Church. 

If the Church does not want my presence, or thinks it proper 
to leave it wholly to me to attend its services or not, surely 
it wants my financial support ? Must I contribute that, too, 
of my own accord? I expect that * yes ” can be supported 
by strong arguments, but at the end of them two facts, it 
seems to me, will remain: it is the duty of the clergy to help 
the laity to the performance of their religious duties (to them- 
selves—or to their neighbours) ; and secondly—lI, like many 
others, shall continue to spend my money otherwise. 

Must all the initiative come from me ? Then I may as well 
give careful consideration to the alternative course, which is 
to lead a decent existence, trying to look after my own without 
injury to others, one of that large body of peaceful citizens 
who (in time of war) declare themselves members of the 
Church of England. 

I wonder whether the Church is standing on its dignity. 
Shall I be told that I am merely urging it to take a course in 


I can only remember one parson speaking to me § 


ane 


fs an Reed 





modern salesmanship or advising it (as in ‘*When the Sleeper 
Wakes ”) to counterbalance the sky-sign of Barclay’s Lager 
Beer by the slogan ** Plump your money on your Maker ”? 


Shall I be told, too, that most people are little pleased when 
them—that they 


the parson calls and “ badgers ” all it 
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cheek on his part ? All that may be true; but am I really 
wrong in believing that the parson has his answer—to turn 
the other cheek ? JETHRO SABLE. 
DIVORCE 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sir,—On his letter published in your issue of the 17th inst. 
Dr. Geikie-Cobb writes: ‘* Hence the isolation of adultery 
as the sole offence destructive of marriage, which followed 
logically from the false premise of the Roman Church that 
marriage is solely for the procreation of children.” 

Both the implication and the direct statement in this 
sentence are untrue. It is Dr. Geikie-Cobb who has made the 
false premise. The Roman Catholic Church emphatically does 
not teach either (a) that adultery is an offence destructive of 
marriage, or (b) that marriage is solely for the procreation of 
children. 

As regards (a) Dr. Geikie-Cobb ought to be perfectly well 
aware that, for a Catholic, death is the only incident destructive 
of marriage. As for (b) if he wishes to know the reasons for 
which the Catholic Church teaches matrimony was ordained, 
he need go no further than the Marriage Service in his own 
Book of Common Prayer, where he will find them set forth 
clearly, concisely, and in their correct order. Mr. Geikie- 
Cobb is a Doctor of Divinity. Surely he knows from whence 
these reasons came into his Prayer Book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLAIRE MADDEN. 

26 Whitton Avenue Central, Greenford, Haling. 


BROADCASTING DEMOCRACY 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—On the usefulness of the B.B.C. as an instrument of 
democratic education, I entirely agree with the views 
expressed by Mr. Leonard Woolf in his article published in 
the Spectator of December 13th. During my stay in London, 
I have been struck with the almost appalling ignorance 
which prevails among the stay-at-home Englishmen and 
women about India and her peoples. 

The B.B.C. would, I am sure, be an effective channel for 
spreading information about Indian political and_ social 
conditions, and debates and speeches broadeast by this 
method would have immense educative value. Of course 
it will be necessary to select speakers who have real knowledge 
of India and ean give true information about Indian con- 
ditions, as well as express opinions of real value, in order that 
this great educating agency may serve a really useful purpose. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., (Begum) J. A. Suan Nawaz. 

Kensington Palace Mansions and Hoiel, 

De Vere Gardens, W.8. 


SAVING AND SPENDING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sirn,—-The note—Spending and Saving—in this week's 
editorial commentary, touches on a topic of puzzlement to a 
large number of us, unversed in economic principles and their 
workings, who cannot see how thrift and rigid abstinence can 
stimulate trade revival. 

I, for one, had thought that, difficult as economic arguments 
are to follow, I had understood Mr. J. A. Hobson’s article in 
the Manchester Guardian, and that he had forecast, or at least 
provided for, the future. He appeared to explain the recurrent 
waves of trade depression as being mainly the outcome of so 
large an application of profits during trade prosperity to the 
production of materials and machinery for more production 
that a glut of goods is brought about at last; the “ saving 
which is the traditional fuel of fresh enterprise’ has been 
piled on too heavily and choked the boiler. 

Then is it profligate to rake out the ashes and let some of the 
fuel burn away ? Is it not necessary ? 

The economic machine is so complicated that no doubt those 
who understand it could push the metaphor further and show 
the wheels within wheels which controvert this simple truth--- 
that over-stoking cannot be remedied by more stoking. 

For the moment, to us simple children of common sense, it 
does look as if Mr. Hobson and Mr. Maynard Keynes were 
right.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Neb House, Old Oxted, Surrey. R. KE. Went, 


ROME TO RIO-—BY SEA AND AIR 
[To the Editor of the Srecvaror.] 

Sir,—The Italian Atlantic formation flight, with its three 
days of flying and twenty-six days of resting, once more 
shows up the deadly slowness of air travel. A man could 
have travelled from Rome by sea six thousand miles to Rio 
de Janeiro and back six thousand miles to Rome again in the 
twenty-nine days the aeroplanes have taken to reach Rio. 
And his two twelve-day sea voyages would have left him 
five days in Rio. Sea travel is a rest cure, air travel a night- 
mare and, after twenty-five years of aviation, the twenty-knot 
ship (with six hundred paying passengers and two thousand 
tons of paying cargo) still has move than twice the average 
speed of the one hundred and twenty m.p.h. plane, passenger- 
less, cargoless, and profitless. 

Yet there are people who talk of ** commercial” aviation! 
—I am, Sir, &e., PARALLAX. 

[Our correspondent does not take count of the difference 
in age between the two methods of travel. In another 
twenty-five years the aeroplane will be far safer and more 
powerful than it is to-day.—Eb. Spectator.] 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

{To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,—-It seems to me that Lord Lonsdale forces the issue to 
breaking point, and for these chief reasons :— 

1. He refuses to resign from his Vice-Presidency of the R.S.P.C.A. 
or from his Presidency of Mr. Mills’s circus, although he stated in his 
previous letter that he objected to travelling menageries when, as I 
pointed out, one was attached to this very circus. 

2. He says he has gone into * every possible detail”? of what goes 
on in this circus. Now, he has given no explanation whatever of 
Cossmeyer’s death or of the continued presence of the polar bear 
in this circus. 

3. Again, * The idea of any cruelty as to the tiger and the horse is 
too absurd for words. The horse was miserable without the tiger... 
the tiger was born in the horse’s stable. . . . They are most amusing 
in the stable.” 

Now, I have seen this tiger in the menagerie, and he was 
certainly not in a stable. He was in a wretchedly small 
cage, so small that in the opinion of every decent man or 
woman I have met its size alone constituted cruelty in their 
minds though not perhaps in the law’s. He certainly looked 
miserable, but so did the lions and the bears, each in a cage 
large enough to allow him to take two steps to the right, 
two steps to the left, with monotonous and heartbreaking 
regularity. 

There is further point about the horse’ which 
has so far escaped attention. The neck covering is furnished 
with spikes. What happens if and when the tiger misjudges 
his distance ? In any case the presence of these spikes 
hardly lends colour to the story of that wonderful friendship. 

A member of this League, in a letter of which Scotland Yard 
has a copy, states: “. . . I happened (at Olympia on 
January 15th) to be just at the back by the passage-way where 
the animals leave the arena-—the tiger came quickly slinking 
through, past a keeper who was waiting for him with a whip 
in one hand and a double-pronged fork in the other. He 
dashed into his travelling box, and I saw no more, but I had 
seen enough to last me a lifetime.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmunv T. Macmicuakn. Secretary, 


one 


Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 
17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


THE ANTI-STEEL-TRAP LEAGUE 
|To the Editor of the Sexcravor.] 
Sirn,—The friends of animals in Great Britain will be 
interested to know that the Anti-Steel-Trap League, through 
its State Division, has scored another victory against the 
use of the stcel-trap for catching fur-bearing animals. The 
Commonwealth, by a direct vote of the people, outlawed 
this barbarous instrument on November 4th, 1930. It is the 
most important step in humane legislation since the first 
law passed by the British Parliament in 1822 for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and is a just rebuke to those 
members of the State Conservation Committee who blocked 
its passaye three times in as many years. Believing that 
the Committee was not rightly interpreting the will of the 
people, the Anti-Steel-Trap League had recourse to the 
popular Initiative and Referendum, which allows of pre- 
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senting a question direct to the voters after defeat by the 
Legislature. 

On September 24th, 1929, the Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts certified the preliminary petition of ten citizens of 
Massachusetts to place the Bill on the ballot. During the 
period between the certification and December 4th, 1929, it 
was required to obtain 20,000 certified signatures of qualified 
voters over a territory of several counties. Nearly 40,000 
were presented to the Secretary of State by the President 
of the League. At a later date the Bill had a hearing before 
the same Conservation Committee which had rejected it in 
1928 and 1929. Again it was rejected, but a minority and a 
majority report were given to the Legislature which debated 
it, finally giving an adverse report. It then became necessary 
for the proponents of the Bill to obtain 5,000 more certified 
signatures. For good measure 10,000 were presented, and 
the question was assured of being put on the ballot the 
following November. According to the law it was necessary 
to secure 30 per cent. of the total votes cast and a majority 
“Yes”? vote over the ‘‘ No” vote. We secured not only 
30 per cent. of the entire vote, but 50 per cent. Our majority 
was 329,999, 

The victory is an enduring monument to the vision of 
Edward Breck, who made the first organized effort to abolish 
the steel-trap. Flush with plans for the success of the Anti- 
Steel-Trap League and at the high tide of endeavour, Com- 
mander Breck paid the price of overwork and ceaseless labour. 
He died for his four-footed friends as gallantly and courageously 
as he had lived for them—but if ‘ to live in the hearts of 
men is not to die,” he has truly entered into life.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. S. Breck, 

President, The Anti-Steel-Trap League, 
1731 K Street Northwest, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


IS FOX-HUNTING DOOMED? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas’ article under the title 
*““Ts Fox-hunting Doomed?” is, I feel, not quite in accord 
with the facts of the case and rather unfair to the farmer 
and the shooting man. 

Like everything else in the world to-day, fox-hunting 
and shooting are going through diflicult times, and to say 
that ‘a change has come, very sudden in appearance, though 
the approach has been gradual enough,” is to speak of sport 
in terms which may be applied to practically every business 
or pastime in the country. One might as well say that 
yachting is doomed, because many people in the past 
who have been able to enjoy this luxurious sport will not 
be able to fit out their yachts in the coming season. 

The writer, however, excepts the ‘“* supreme Shires ” from 
imminent doom. In this he may or may not be right, but 
go to Leicestershire or Warwickshire and you will find 
everywhere, owing to business depression, empty houses 
and stables and hundreds of men, whose livelihood depended 
on hunting, now out of employment. This does not mean 
the end of hunting in these countries, but if one part of the 
country, from a hunting point of view, has been hit harder 
than another, it is the ‘“‘ supreme Shires.” But go to the 
provinces and there you will see hunting being carried on 
as it has been for generations and will be for many more. 
Often more than fifty per cent. of the field are farmers and 
ninety per cent. of the followers live and have their homes 
in the country over which they hunt. The vast majority 
shoot as well as hunt,and will often be seen at the covert 
side, on a day when there is no hunting, enjoying a day’s 
shooting with their friends who do not hunt. Here there 
is no bickering between the farmer and the hunt—they are 
synonymous. Between the shooting people and the hunting 
people there is, generally speaking, great friendship. 

To hold up a few isolated cases of shooting, trapping or 
poisoning foxes as an example of what is going on all over 
the country is hardly fair either to the shooting man or to 
his keeper, and certainly is not generally true. 

Sir William mentions instances of opposition to hunting. 
I know of many countries where any prospect of the demise 
of hunting will be met with dismay by farmers, landowners 
and villagers alike. -Common troubles, far from causing 
a breach between the different interests in a hunting country, 


——— 


have brought them closer together, and I think no bette 
instance can be given of this than the fact that the British 
Field Sports Society is supported alike, not only by thos 
who shoot and hunt, but by all those who participate jp 
Field Sports, including farmers and keepers. 

Having respect for your space I will not criticize Sip 
Villiam’s article in detail, but when he says, “ it seems 
likely . . . that a considerable number of hunts may cease 
to exist after this season,” I would like to say that I shalj 
be very surprised if even two or three drop out of the 
list, the reason being that the vast number of hunts are 
supported by the efforts of the farmer and the shooting man, 
just as much as those of the man who hunts only.—I am, 
Sir, &c., James W. Firzwiti1aM. Secretary, 

The British Field Sports Society. 

St. Stephen’s House, Wesiminster, S.W.1. 


A GHOST STORY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—One of the best ghost stories I know was told to me at 
first hand in my last parish in North Wilts. The old lady, who 
narrated it in the utmost good faith, lived in an old house, 
the dining-room of which was reputed to be haunted. She 
said that one evening at dinner she and her sisters were sur. 
prised to see a strange butler standing near the sideboard, with 
a napkin over his arm. As they gazed at him he suddenly 
vanished. ‘* And,’’ she said triumphantly, ‘* when we counted 
our napkins one was missing”! Could the genuine character 
of the ghostly visitant be better authenticated than by this cap- 
ture of a serviette ?—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR W. SToTE. 
Colehill Vicarage, Wimborne, Dorset. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


VoLuntTary HOospPIirats. 

As a member of a district committee (The Eskdale and 
Boot Hospital Committee), working on behalf of our local 
general hospital, The West Cumberland Hospital, Whitehaven, 
I should like to endorse the benefit we have received through 
adopting the weekly subscription (2d. in our case), for collecting 
funds for the above institution : it serves a very wide area, 
both an outer circle of industrial towns, and, such as we 
are, a number of widely-scattered and, in many cases, very 
remote villages and hamlets. Nearly all these places now 
have local committees raising funds for the hospital which 
is an excellent one, able to train its probationers for qualifica- 
tion for registration, though it is one of the smaller (about 
100 beds) provincial general hospitals. It is worthy of note 
that as well as the usual wards there is a much appreciated 
department for paying patients who can afford a weekly 
fee, and a maternity block, and an X-ray and electrical 
department.—Mary C., Fair (X-ray physicist, retired), 
2, Rigg Cottages, Eskdale Holmrook, Cumberland. 

Books WANTED. 

May I, on behalf of a tiny English community, hit rather 
hard by the prevailing slump in all agricultural produce, 
appeal to your readers for books—more especially of the 
type reviewed by the Spectator, which incidentally reaches 
us at fourth hand—magazines and illustrated papers for 
our library? This institution functions normally on an 
income of about ten pounds per annum, which under present 
conditions is reduced to microscopical proportions, while 
the demand for literature is more urgent than ever as other 
amenities are perforce given up.—(Miss) SIDNEY ALLEN, 
Hon. Librarian, Ugie, Cape Province, South Africa. 

AutTHOR WANTED. 

Will you allow me through the medium of your corre- 
spondence pages in the Spectaior to ask who is the author of the 
following lines ? Also where they are published, and what other 
verses follow them ? 

“‘From the lone sheiling in the misty Isles, 
Oceans divide us, and a world of seas. 
But yet my heart is true, my heart is highland. 
And in my dreams I see the Hebrides.” 
—MarcGaret Meape, Lords Hill Cottage, Shamley Green, 
Surrey. 
WANDERINGS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

May I direct your readers’ attention to a slight error in 
the notice of my Wanderings in Czechoslovakia appearing in 
your last issue ? Your reviewer states that the book “ lacks, 
and badly needs, an index.’ Actually there is one, extending 
to three pages. As regards the map, it was thought best to 
include a reliable and up-to-date one, those of Prague, Brno 
and Bratislava are admittedly small but still may be useful, as 
are, I hope, the data beneath them.—GERALD Druce, M.Sc. 
(Lond.), R. Nat. Dr. (Prague). 

[We are sorry that the index was overlooked, owing to its 
unusual position behind the map.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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Much of a 


Women of the Underworld. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (Stanley 
Paul. 5s.) 

Tuts book will excite strong emotions, but those who read it 
hoping for an orgy of condemnation or sentimental excuse will 
be disappointed. Mrs. Chesterton deals in neither. She 
shows us wonderful sketches of individuals and living pictures 
of groups who inhabit the foul basement of the social edifice, 
and she assures the ‘* quality ’’ upon the first floor that the 
likeness between them and their despised neighbours is very 
striking, in fact that the difference is chiefly one of circum- 
stance. At first the (technically) innocent reader will experi- 
ence a passionate impulse of self defence, at last—perhaps— 
something akin to a conviction of sin. ‘* As with the hungry 
and homeless, so with those of the underworld—thieves, prosti- 
tutes and tricksters—I have never met a woman whose place 
I could not fill by one of the well to do.” The words * much 
of a muchness * would shortly express her conclusion as to 
comparative social values where women are concerned. Can it 
be true ? 

When she compares the sexes, however, the phrase has no 
application. She is hard upon her sisters. ** It is so often and 
so loudly said that the female has more moral sense than the 
male that somé of us are in danger of believing it.” In her 
opinion it is simply not so. ‘‘ As a sex we are,” she thinks 
“fundamentally less honest and more devious than men.” 
Contrary, however, to general experience women in her eyes 
have great powers of moral resuscitation. ‘* My acquaintance 
with the rejects of society has shown me that under the 
stimulus of vanity, an excellent preservative of virtue, direct 
emotional appeal, and impartial judgment, the criminal and 
outcast, secret or declared, may and does retrieve normality 
with startling thoroughness.’ All these assertions may pro- 
voke to contradiction, but none of us can deny Mrs. Chesterton’s 
pre-eminent right to speak. She knows what goes on “ In 
darkest London,” and her literary power as its exponent has 
been long established. 

It is difficult, however, for her feminine readers not to feel 
a certain satisfaction, pharisaic though their emotion may be, 
when she fails to prove the equality theory—equality we mean 
in guilt—which she so persistently presses home. 

Take, for instance, the case of the elderly females who 
“work at the black’; i.e., make their livings by blackmail. 
We see them at what might be called a mildly convivial 
moment. ‘To all outward appearance they are merely a set of 
shabby old ladies gossiping, studying newspapers and drinking 
tea together in what might be a teashop. It is noticeable 
that they have good shoes, well-cared-for hair and some of 
them refined faces—one of them has a saintly face. (Cast of 
countenance, according to Mrs. Chesterton, is little or no indica- 
tion of character.) ‘The shoes and hair, however, lead an 
expert to suspect the show of poverty. Many such women 
make a good thing of ‘ the black.’ They live in pleasant 
suburban homes and amuse themselves at charity bazaars in 


The Occupation 


The Uneasy Triangle. By ‘“ Apex.” 7s. Gd.) 
Tus is a delightfully entertaining account of the experiences 
of a British officer in the Rhineland during the occupation. 
The ‘uneasy triangle,” which provides the book with its 
title, had, of course, British, French and German sides. It 
was continually subject to distorting shocks. What, socially, 
ought to have been an equilateral triangle frequently took 
on a very uneven shape. The humane intention of the 
British was to make the Germans feel as comfortable as 
might be possible while a foreign conqueror was sitting on 
their heads. ‘The French, for political reasons, evidently 
thought it necessary to keep the Germans aware of their 
subordination. History notoriously repeats itself, but it is 
no less true that it often inverts itself. Did not Wellington 
try to stand humanely between Bliicher and the French 
when the Prussians were too intent after Waterloo upon 
making the French remember their humiliation ? 

Apex was in the Rhineland for four years, first as an 
ofiicer with his regiment and afterwards as a member of a 
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Muchness ? 


their leisure moments. The tea-party to whom we are intro- 
duced, however, are hard at work. They are met together to 
compare notes and develop plans for screwing money out of 
complete strangers by methods of mental torture. Mrs. 
Chesterton would cool our righteous indignation by the 
reflection that reputations are blasted round the tea-tables of 
fine houses. Do the two things really compare ? 

Hardly less repellent than these neat-haired harpies is a wel!- 
dressed, pleasant spoken elderly woman “ connected with the 
management ” of a shady night club in the West End. When 
we are introduced to her she is making every effort to frighten 
and corrupt a poor little dancing mistress fromthe country, 
who accepts work from her as a ‘“ dancing partner.” The 
girl is so poor and so pretty and so enamoured of her inferior 
art that, in spite of her resistance, we feel as if the story can 
only end one way. It seems impossible that she should 
resist the powers of evil embodied in Madame. She is, how- 
ever, rescued before it is too late by the sympathy and gene- 
rosity of a prostitute. The snare is broken and she is de- 
livered. By what is usually described as coincidence the 
dancing mistress comes across Mrs. Chesterton just as she is 
beginning to realize that she can hardly continue under the 
protection of the good-hearted ** Lily.” ** I can’t live on her, 
letting her do for me what I won't do myself,” she said to her 
new friend, but “ you must not think badly of Lily.” Mrs. 
Chesterton did not think badly. ‘* But for Lily’s protection 
and generosity, as I realized, the girl might have had to yield 
or to starve.’ All the same, it was better to remove her to a 
place of more safety, and ** later on she got a job as an in- 
structress in a school of dancing, commercially sound and 
quite respectable.” Meanwhile the earth has not opened 
and swallowed up “ Madame.” What does she feel like on 
sleepless nights, one wonders. It is only human nature to 
hope for the worst. 

‘** Prisons are not what they were,” said an old convict 
cheerfully to Mrs. Chesterton. ‘* Nor crime either,’ thought 
her interlocutor. That there has been a vast change for the 
better in the English world as a whole is a conviction which 
permeates this book. ‘“*The measure of our civilization,” 
said a Police Court Magistrate on one occasion, “* is the treat- 
ment of the youthful delinquent.” A propos of this dictum, 
Mrs. Chesterton tells a charming story of an engaging de- 
sperado of ‘“‘seven and a bit” charged with “ playing truant 
and leading a gang of ruffians to the detriment of the King’s 
Highway.” He is gravely lectured by the magistrate and 
* finally condemned to join the Boy Scouts.” 

We have no space to reproduce the picture of a children’s 
court here presented to us, with its benevolent figures of 
Magistrate, Probation Officer and Police Court Missionary. 
These good men she depicts as showing the way to the Promised 
Land. In her mind’s eye we are sure she sees Adam nearing 
the far off gate and Eve following—a long way behind—yet 
with her face also * thitherward.” CecILia TOWNSEND. 


of the Rhineland 


special branch attached to the High Commission. His 
** personal impressions ” are the result of having seen things 
in two rather different perspectives. Nothing could have 
been uneasier at first than his own adjustment to the 
Germans. His mother was of German origin; he had 
many German relations ; he had spent 2 part of his boyhood 
in Germany and he talked German fluently. Yet he was 
called upon to visit Germany in the capacity of military 
policeman. What would his German friends and relations 
say when they met him? He dreaded the encounter. There 
is a fine motive there for drama. 

Fortunately circumstances made his life easier than it 
might have been, though none too easy. The officers of his 
regiment kept themselves rather severely apart from the 
Germans, not for any political reason, and not through 
deliberate unfriendliness and stiil less from arrogance. They 
simply came to the conclusion that their presence in any 
social connexion with the Germans could hardly be acceptable, 
and that they had better be merely “correct” in their 
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behaviour. In this they undoubtedly succeeded. There is 
much contemporary evidence that the Germans were never 
tired of describing the British attitude as ‘“ correct.” Only 
once did Apex get badly “let in.” He was asked to a 
dinner party by one of his German relations, and a German 
diehard at dinner so far forgot himself as to deliver a tirade 
against Great Britain. 

Apex noticed that the perfection of his German excited a 
certain suspicion in the streets and he resorted to the expedient 
of speaking German with an assumed English accent. This 
is instructive. It appears to be a mistake to take it for 
granted that the people of other countries are flattered by a 
foreigner’s mastery of their language. At all events, it has 
been said humorously that it is safer for a diplomat in France 
not to talk French too well. In some ways the “ correctness ”’ 
of the British seems to have been too correct. There was, in 
fact, a good deal of misunderstanding. The Germans thought 
that the British did not wish to associate with them, and the 
British thought much the same about the Germans. 

All this explanation has been confined to the officers. The 
non-Commissioned Officers and men consorted freely with the 
German “ crowd.” They visited German homes, danced with 
the German girls, became lavish entertainers because even on 
their pay they were rich men—thanks to the rate of exchange. 
Many of them married German women. 

In 1928 the triangle became uneasier than ever because of 
the French *‘ invasion ’ of the Ruhr. The British disapproved 
of the * invasion” and refused to allow the French Régie to 
displace the German railwaymen in the British occupied 
territory. If this brought the Germans and British nearer 
together, it angered the French. The German _ passive 
resistance in the Ruhr was, however, too expensive for 
Germany, and, of course, it ultimately failed. One result of 
the strain was that living became cheaper than ever for the 
occupying troops because the mark took a headlong, downward 
rush. Perhaps the most regrettable incident of the whole 
occupation was not the * invasion * of the Ruhr (for that was 
an unequivocal though a mistaken policy), but the undeclared 
assistance which the French gave to the _  factitious 
Separatist movement. What vicissitudes there were! When 
the currency was redeemed by the introduction of the 
Renten mark living suddenly became expensive for foreigners. 

Under the High Commission Apex found himself in a 
small easy-going British community whose sympathy with the 
Germans was more plainly expressed than had been thought 
“correct”? in the regiment. One of his duties was to 
discourage, and if necessary to punish, public insults to the 
Allies. Prestige had to be maintained. He evidently took 
a broad and tolerant view of his work. De minimis non 
curat lex seems to have been his motto. When he thought 
that a humorous thrust at the Allies was harmless he would 
join in the amusement ; but drawing the line was a delicate 
business, because if he overlooked anything which the French 
could consider insulting to themselves he might seem 
disloyal. The narrative is marked by much understanding 
and humour, and if it is in parts damaging to the French the 
reader will admit that Apex has not done more than write 
what he evidently believed to be true. 


° . 
The Prince of Journalists 
6d.) 
Or all our immortal friends and masters, Hazlitt perhaps 
has the most fertile mind. There is nothing that does not 
interest him, and about which he is unprepared to put pen 
to paper. This faculty makes him a prince of journalists, 
and a lively agent between the vulgar world and the man 
of books. There lies one reason for his great popularity 
amongst scholars: he supplies their deficiencies in knowledge 
of men and affairs, and takes them vicariously into the 
markets, streets, theatres, and cockpits and all other haunts 
of the crowd. He acts the Mantuan through the perplexing 
but very pleasant purgatory of daily life amongst the com- 
munity. 

The pleasure he gives is all the greater because of the running 
commentary he makes on the myriad persons and events 
coming within range of his dark eyes. As their glances 
dart into the oddest corners of the day-and-night world, the 


Haziitt’s Selected Essays. (Nonesuch Press. 8s. 
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mind that guides them is displaying a coincidental set of 
allusions from the world of art and literature, so that his 
mortals walk enlivened and enriched by immortal comparisons 

Such a personality more than any other can show to 
advantage in an almanac, a daybook, or an anthology, 
That is why this collection of Hazlitt’s essays by Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes is so delightful. One should keep the book handy, 
and read an essay each day, returning da capo when the 
last page is turned. This odd, whimsical, perverse, tortured, 
yet joyous personality will thus become a day-mate, along 
with old Sam Johnson and Montaigne. One will gain an 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and modes of the 
early nineteenth century; with the philosophy of the 
Romantic Movement (on its artistic, political, and social 
sides), and with the great spirits of the age, such as Coleridge, 
Napoleon, Wordsworth, Burke, and Mrs. Siddons. One 
will know what it is to hob-nob with a great wit who possesses 
an inexhaustible memory and a gift for the most apt (and 
often incorrect) quotations. 

The man has a genius for books and faces. He recalls 
them all roundly, and in his recounting they regain their 
own life the more vividly by being served up with a pinch 
of his own particular salt. With all this variety of interest, 
scene, and protean mood, he brings the additional gift of 
a flexible prose style. He is never at a loss, never tongue- 
tied or pen-bound. He is a magician who can say what he 
likes, on all subjects abstruse or concrete, on all conditions 
of mind no matter how profound or obscure. It is a miracle 
how he found this power, for we have to remember that 
he wrote at a period when English prose was still rather 
inclined to the grand manner; was still rather a cathedral 
organ than a versatile pianoforte. De Quincey and Words- 
worth, just as much as Milton, would have found difficulty 
in giving us a street scene. The result would have been some 
Apostolic incident on the Appian Way, or a lumbering of 
gods on the grand courses of Parnassus. Hazlitt, even 
more than Lamb, lightened the technique, and prepared the 
way for Macaulay, Dickens, and Bernard Shaw. 

In this collection there is an essay called ** The Fight.” 
It is a masterpiece inspired with the gusto of Rowlandson, 
the satire of Hogarth, the brilliant expertise of a first-class 
Flect Street reporter, and, above all, the picaresque and 
mordant genius—yes, the genius—of Hazlitt. It describes 
how he meets a crony in Chancery Lane, calls in at * The 
Hole-in-the-Wall,’ and learns of the forthcoming event 
between the two champions. Then follows the missing of 
the coach, the picking up of the Bath Stage; talk with the 
passengers; all-night vigil at the inn in Newbury, with 
the incident of a satirical yeoman baiting a drunken farmer; 
the morning trek (wonderful December sunrise) to the scene 
of the fight away over the Downs. And then the fight! 
That first round! How he gets away with it. One can 
smell the towels, the sweat, the blood ! 

** Everyone thought it was all over. After making play a short 

time, the Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, struck five 
blows in as many seconds, three first, and then following him as he 
staggered back, two more, right and left, and down he fell a mighty 
ruin. ... It was as if the Gas-man held a sword or a fire in that 
right hand of his, and directed it against an unarmed body.” 
So through the throat-gripping course of the fight; and 
then the happy, chatting relaxation of the walk back to the 
inn, the night on the road, and the return to town next day. 
The authors of Lavengro and Rodney Stone must have studied 
these pages. We know how Stevenson, that Presbyterian- 
Apache, ** played the sedulous ape ” more perhaps to Hazlitt’s 
prose than to that of any other stylist, and only at the end 
of his laborious literary life sueceeded in rivalling its hardness, 
its artlessness, and its easy brilliance. 

This is Hazlitt the man of the world. But he is also one 
of the greatest of English critics. In Shakespearian com- 
mentary he walks alone, never treading on Coleridge’s ground. 
What revelations he makes in that world of anarchic beauty, 
among the tragic and sinister mountains of Shakespeare’s 
impenetrable nature, where the most exquisite flowers of 
laughter—age-old, folk-born—spring at the entrance to the 
darkest caverns of the human soul. Hazlitt sees these 
delicacies, these horrors, and reasons about the incongruity : 
he searches out the remorse, the frustration, and resets the 
stage with all the glory and colour of the Master’s verse. 
There was never such an enthusiastic guide. No wonder 
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that Keats, attending Hazlitt’s lectures, was put into a 
fever of ecstasy. It must have been Hazlitt who inspired 
him to say “ for axioms in philosophy are not axioms until 
they are proved upon our pulses.” 

That phrase sums up the whole method of Hazlitt’s 
criticism. He puts flesh and bones upon an idea ; it assumes 
a bewitching face with which he falls in love; we learn of 
his intoxication, his conquest of the provoeative lips, his 
subsequent repulse, and the torture of self-reproach. The 
world, unhappily, knows too well from his Liber Amoris 
how in his real love affairs and even his friendships he 
provoked nothing but cross-purposes and savage recrimina- 
tions. To examine this paradox between the lonely life and 
the companionable art of the man is a long story. I must 
beg our Editor for serial space—but not now! Poor Hazlitt, 
incapable of reserve. He warns his friends that if they 
confide their hearts to him, the secret will be in print the 
next morning : such is his furore scribendo! He knew no rest 
between birth and the grave: he was a self-tormentor, and 
such a man “ always apprehends the worst, and is indefatigable 
in conjuring up the apparition of danger. He is uneasy at 
his own good fortune, as it takes from him his favourite 
topic of repining and complaint. Let him succeed to his 
heart’s content in all that is reasonable or important, yet if 
there is any one thing (and that he is sure to find out) in which 
he does not get on, this embitters all the rest. I know an 
instance.” 

This artist whose genius was hail-fellow, and whose muse 
was the spirit of companionship, never found the love of 
woman or the friendship of men. That was his tragedy. So 
great and faithful was his love of art, however, that in spite 
of his loneliness he died saying: ‘* Well, I have had a 
happy life.” RIcwARD CHURCH. 


Boer, British and Black 


The Cradle Days of Natal : 1497-1845. 
(Longmans, Green. 15s.) 


By Graham Mackeurtan. 


TurREE peoples went towards the making of Natal. The 
Zulus were there first by right of conquest. The British, 
led by the pioneers, Farewell, Fynn and King, maintained 
from 1824 onwards, under the capricious favour of the Zulu 
despot, a precarious foothold on some land round Port Natal, 
which is now Durban. Most of these died a bloody death, 
but there they hung on hunting and trading in ivory, buffalo 
hides and Indian corn, by the year 1835 still only a handful 
of thirty men, hoping for and trying to found a British colony, 
which they proposed to call Victoria. Then, to complicate 
matters, the emigrant Dutch in 1837-8 came pouring over tle 
Drakensberg passes to break the Zulu power, to set up a 
republic of their own, yet ultimately to leave the country 
in disgust and anger with the tyrannous British Government, 
which could—so they thought—always pursue them with a 
claim to their allegiance, but would never protect them from 
the attacks of the thievish and murderous blacks. The whole 
setting formed a racial, social and political mix-up—the 
warlike Zulu for a while clearly dominant, the peacefully- 
minded Boer voortrekker on the hunt for new land, and the 
British trader-hunters living pretty much the life of the 
Kaffirs and uncontrolled by any law at all. Out of such a 
setting adventure and colour must come. Both did come, 
and Mr. Mackeurtan’s romantic, yet careful and always 
pleasantly humorous picture does full justice to his material, 
The narrative, as it travels on gaily and colourfully, bristles 
with adventure and peril. On the surf-beaten coast there 
were many shipwrecks, Portuguese mostly, but also English 
and Dutch. This rouses the speculation whether the almost 
Kuropeanly-featured Kaffirs so often seen on the eastern 
seaboard of South Africa may not descend from the white 
survivors of some of these wrecks. There is the famous 
massacre of the great Boer leader, Retief, who with seventy 
horsemen rode to a dreadful and treacherous death at the 
kraal of Dingaan, the Zulu king, and the deathless story of 
Dirk Uys who, a lad of fifteen, harked back into the fight 
to save his father and died under the Zulu assegai. And 
there is the ride of Dick King in 1842 from Port Natal to 
Grahamstown, six hundred miles in ten days over a roadless 
and possibly hostile country with but one after-rider—to 
bring the news of the Boer beleaguerment of the tiny British 





garrison at the Port. Abeve all looms the gigantic figure of 
Tshaka, the first great Zulu, whom his brother Dingaan 
murdered—a monster of ruthless cruelty to his own and all 
conquered black people, but on the whole a friend of the 
British, who secured his favour largely by supplying him with 
purgative medicines such as his soul loved and with which 
he would experiment first on his unhappy harem. ‘“ There 
were hectic days in the seraglio,” says Mr. Mackeurtan, 
““when a fresh consignment of drugs arrived.” 

Apart from, though bound up in, the ever recurring exciting 
episodes, the main interest of Natal’s history lies in its inter- 
relations between black and white, which were much more 
intimate and vital than elsewhere in South Africa. They 
by no means bear out the view so often entertained that the 
Bantu chiefs were from the outset inimical to the coming of 
the whites. The fact is rather the contrary. The imperious 
Tshaka protected the absurd little settlement of the British. 
Dingaan (a better known spelling than Mr. Mackeurtan’s 
more correct Dingane) feared and hated the Dutch from the 
first, attacked them and was pulled down by them, and they put 
up his brother Panda (Impande) as king in his stead. Travel- 
ling out of Natal and away from Mr. Mackeurtan’s period, 
we find Moshesh in Basutoland, Panda’s son, Cetshwayo (on 
whom war was forced by Sir Bartle Frere) and more recently 
even Lobengula, all favourable to intercourse and peace with 
the white man. All but Dingaan, that “ humbled blood- 
hound,” who paid the death penalty for his mistake, recog- 
nized, if they did not actually acquiesce in, the ultimate 
paramountey of the white. 

But space fails. This admirable book paints in detail 
not possible in larger works the whole of the early history of 
Natal, and those who like a fine story will read it. Those 
who appreciate a pretty wit will read it too. 

M: J.C. M. 


The “ Divine Emilie” 

The Romance of Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire. By 
André Maurel. Translated by Walter Mostyn. (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tne paths of the true Voltairean (using the word not in its 

nineteenth-century sense, which was synonymous with 

‘atheist ’’) are many and varied; but few are pleasanter 

than the not too much trodden byway which follows the 

career of Emilie, Marquise du Chatelet. M. André Maurel, 
though not a pioneer, is a tactful and well-informed guide, 
and an agreeable hour or two may be spent in his company ; 
though he repeats one or two stories which stern critics 
might reject as apocryphal and, by an odd oversight, quotes 
twice over (on pages 172 and 202) the same set of couplets, 
attributing them to two different stages of Voltaire’s romance, 

The translation is adequate; and since Carlyle’s Frederick 

the Great is a book which few people nowadays even pretend 

to have read, we may be grateful to the translator for giving us, 
in an appendix, the pages from it relating to Voltaire’s 
entanglement with the “ divine Emilie.” 

Mme. du Chitelet was a woman of unusual attainments 
and character. It is, of course, possible to exaggerate her 
attainments; and M. Maurel gallantly does so when he 
suggests that she deserves to be remembered not only for 
her association with Voltaire, but on her own merits. She 
never even approached the dividing line which separates 
intelligent assimilation from original thought. But there 
were not many women even in tbe eighteenth century who 
were students of Leibnitz and Newton; and her intelligence 
was sufficiently remarkable to persuade Voltaire (who did 
not fool himself easily, even when he wished to be fooled) 
that he loved her for her wits alone. In a frivolous age, 
she was fundamentally serious minded. She was serious 
in her studies and equally serious in her passions. She 
sometimes sought society, but always as a means, not as 
an end. The happiest years of her life—and probably of 
Voltaire’s, too—were the five during which they lived 
together in complete seclusion in the Chateau of Cirey, on 
the borders of Lorraine, planning, building, writing, organizing 
theatricals, and entertaining a few carefully selected friends. 

f we are interested in Mme. du Chitelet to-day, it is not 
merely because she is the only woman who ever held Voltaire’s 
affections, but because she is one of the representative figures 
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of a certain well-defined phase in the history of European 
society, and there are few women of the period into whose 
heart we can read more closely. She was born too late for 
the preciosity of Mlle. de Scudery and the Carte de Tendre, the 
last faint vestige of mediaeval chivalry ; too early for the 
different kind of preciosity which came into fashion with 
Rousseau. It is instructive to compare Mme. du Chatelet, 
who was, for all her individual qualities, a grande dame of the 
Regency period, with George Sand, the grande amoureuse of 
the hey-day of Romanticism. In the turbulence and frankness 
of their passions there is, perhaps, not much to choose between 
them. But there is no trace in Mme. du Chatelet of the 
conception of love, popularized by George Sand throughout 
Kurope, as a spark of the divine fire sent from above to ennoble 
and purify those who will but yield themselves to the flame. 
The quality which attracts us in the ‘* divine Emilie,” as it 
attracted Voltaire, is an intense intellectual honesty. For her, 
as for her contemporaries, there is nothing divine about love, 
except in the sense that it is the most perfect of human 
pleasures and desirable on that ground. Gambling, her other 
ruling passion, comes in a poor second. Love of learning is 
necessary—especially for a woman!—as a consolation and a 
refuge when the more emotionai pleasures fail. Such are the 
simple outlines of the Réflexions sur le Bonheur, which she 
wrote ufter ten years’ life with Voltaire. It was the philosophy 
of an age which, while paying lip service to deism, was one of 
sincere and thorough-going materialism and accepted without 
compunction or disguise a hedonistic ethic. A century 
separated Mme. du Chatelet from George Sand, and another 
century separates George Sand from ourselves. But the 
hedonism of to-day, which is the basis of so much contemporary 
speculation on questions of sex, is cast in the mould of Mme. 
du Chitelet rather than of George Sand. 

In a way, the ** divine Emilie ~ rose above her own precepts. 
She was faithful for fourteen years to Voltaire, who, as a lover, 
was both unsatisfactory and unexacting. Then—she was 
now forty-two—the call of pleasure proved too insistent, and 
she fell into the arms of a handsome young captain in the 
Guards. Voltaire, to show that he was human, had an out- 
burst of jealous rage, and then accommodated himself with a 
eynical grin to the situation. His grief when, a year later, 
his former mistress died in childbirth was profound and lasting. 
The name of the handsome young captain was Saint-Lambert. 
Hie was easily enough consoled, and became the lover of 
Madame d’Houdetot, who, a few years after, was the mistress 
of Ikuusseau. Saint-Lambert, a pitiable creature, was thus in 
turn the rival of the two greatest men of their age. It was a 
small world, and the paths of the principal actors in it were 
continually crossing and re-crossing ; and it therefore lends 
itself more readily to generalizations than do the more complex 
civilizations of the two succeeding centuries. 


KE. H. Caner. 


New Delhi 


Ix view of the Round Table Conference the January number 
of the Architectural Review is entirely devoted to a study 
of the new capital of India written by Mr. Robert Byron, 
who is very angry with all critics, Indian and British, who 
do not share his enthusiasm for ‘** Lutyens City,” or regard 
it as significant of the renaissance of art in India. Mr. 
Byron’s impression of nineteenth-century municipal buildings 
in British India is that “ the English have set the mark of 
the beast on a land full of artistry and good example.” But 
he finds that in the official choice of a true artist to build 
the New Delhi the Government of the day rose to a full 
appreciation of its artistic responsibilities towards India. 
The creation of a ** Lutyens City on Indian soil, complete 
froin the designing or overseeing of the furniture down to 
the bedroom crockery (even to the right planting of the 
pansies in the garden), is Great Britain’s full atonement for 
past mistakes, for which India should be truly grateful. 

It is possible to agree with Mr. Byron that “ no artist 
ever gave the best service of his life and genius to a project 
more wholly than Sir’ Edwin Lutyens to New Delhi” and 
to dispute most of his other conclusions. For Mr. Byron, 
like most Englishmen, has a habit of viewing India only 
through English spectacles. He ignores the fact that archi- 
tectural conditions in India are totally different from those 
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of modern Europe, and that the golden opportunity which 
the building of New Delhi afforded was that of adapting 
the methods of the European architect in India to thoy 
conditions. The Public Works Department in the past, jy 
ignoring these conditions, had, in Mr. Byron’s words, * sot 
the mark of the beast’ upon the great towns of Britis) 
India and also cut at the most vital root of Indian art. The 
problem of New Delhi was not merely to add a new style 
the Lutyens style—necessarily a rather artificial one, to the 
many which India has evolved by herself, but to bring about 
a real co-operation between the European architect and the q 
Indian master builder, and thus to give a new lease of lif 
to the living traditions of Indian art which have bee 
withering under the blight of European departmentalism, 
If that real co-operation had been achieved, the new Delhj 
might have given birth to an Indo-British School of Archi. 
tecture of intense vitality and natural strength which would 
perhaps have been a greater triumph for British statesmanship 
and a greater boon for India than the political Constitution. 7 
of a democratic pattern which it is now endeavouring to F 
formulate. 

In this respect New Deihi has been a lamentable failure, 
It has been an object lesson from the official side of 
Mr. Gandhi's own stunt—non-co-operation. Whatever the 
aesthetic merits of the Lutyens style may be, India has lost 
rather than gained by the strenuous endeavours of the 
architect to make a uniform standard of taste and design 
prevail throughout the city. Not even in the design of the 
Princes’ own palaces has the Indian master builder been 
given a full opportunity of proving his creative capacity and 
putting a genuine Indian touch on an Indian city. “4 





originality on the part of the Indian craftsman has _ been 
subordinated to the insistent demand for aesthetic unity, 
This is more deplorable as it has been under the patronage 
of the Indian Princes that the hereditary master builders 
have hitherto found exemption from the deadly restrictions 
to creative effort imposed by official regulations in British 
India. New Delhi might have been something better than 
an excellent one-man show, designed to gratify the Indian 
love for splendour and to express the ideal of British rule | 
in India. It might have helped to give back to Indian | 
craftsmanship the position of honourable service in the i 
State which it enjoyed under the Great Moguls, and to [ 
relieve art in India from the stifling incubus of departmental | 
methods. 
India would sooner or later have felt far more satisfaction — 
and benefit from the realization of her artistic emancipation | 
than from the aesthetic thrills she is ever likely to derive | 
from the contemplation of ** Lutyens City.” In Mr. Byron's 
judgment, Sir Herbert Baker's influence in the creation of the 3 
imperial capital was almost negligible, and his work comes — 
in for some severe criticism. But by holding himself less 
aloof from the realities of art in India he may have come 
nearer than his colleague to the right solution of a most 
vital architectural problem. i. B. Wavect. 





PANES 


Latin Literature 


A History of Later Latin Literature, from the Middle of the 
Fourth to the end of the Seventeenth Century. By I. AF 
Wright and T. A. Sinclair. (Routledge. 18s.) a 

Tie classical scholar, the historian and the theologian all 

want a general survey of the Latin literature of the Middle 

Ages: and they have hitherto had hardly anything in English, 

with a partial exception which I will mention below, and very 

incomplete treatises in French and German: the great 

Histoire littéraire de la France has been in progress for two 

centuries ; but it contains only writers born in France (save 

a few mistakenly claimed as such, like Petronius), and has 

only now reached those of the fourteenth century ; the two 

vast (and most excellent and exhaustive) volumes of Manitius’ 

Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters only 

extend from the fifth to the twelfth century. English 

readers, or at least those who read only English, have little 
but the chapters on Latin literature by the Provost of Eton 
jn the Cambridge Mediaeval History. They are, of course, 
absolutely first class, and Dr. James is the one man who 
could produce a perfect book on this subject: but in the 
form in which they appear, literature is necessarily sub- 
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ordinated to history, and certain works of purely literary 
importance find no mention in the Cambridge publication. 

There has been a very remarkable revival of interest in 
this subject in the last few years, especially in this country 
and the United States, and the evidence of it is found in 
the number of anthologies, texts and souree-books which 
have recently appeared. It is no longer held that Latin 
letters died or suffered a complete ectipse at the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, and what a pageant ensues! To take sacred 
poetry alone, we have the flawless hymns of St. Ambrose, 
the two masterpieces of Verantius Fortunatus on the Holy 
Cross, the Altus Prosator of St. Columba, the Veni Creator 
of Hraban Maur, the sequences of Notker Balbulus, the 
mystical commentary on the Song of Songs by Peter Damian, 
the Planctus of Abelard, the great epic of Bernard ‘‘ Mor- 
lanensis,” which includes ‘‘ Jerusalem the Goldea’”’ and two 
other hymns in everyday use among us, the masterpieces of 
thyme of Adam of St. Victor and Philip de Gréve, the great 
sacramental hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the Dies 
irae, one of the great poems of the Western world ; and in 
secular song, the two collections, a sad remnant of what 
must have been a great body of poetry, suppressed by the 
respectability of serious persons, representing outbursts 
of song in the tenth and twelfth centuries : first the Cambridge 
Songs, a tiny anthology, but including O admirabile Veneris 
idolum, Jam dulcis amica venito, and Levis exsurgit Zephyrus, 
three love-poems of haunting beauty, and then the Carmina 
Burana, with a couple of hundred of lovely lyrics, full of 
the enjoyment of life and appreciation of wine and woman 
and song,. and feeling for beauties of nature in autumn and 
spring. The lovers of God and of the world, in the ages we 
once called dark, could express themselves in verse, Latin 
verse, aS sweetly and with as much fire and feeling as could 
their ancestors whose natural tongue was Latin, or as we 
can, writing in the varied vernaculars of the West. 

I do not want to give the impression that Messrs. Wright 
and Sinclair have neglected prose in favour of verse. The 
literary history of Paul the Deacon, of Livtprand, of John of 
Salisbury, to take no other examples, is sketched with cer- 
tainty and skill; the account of others—e.g., Ekkehard 1V 
of St. Gall, one of the greatest writers of the eleventh century 

contains much that to me at least is new and of the liveliest 
interest. I think that I should myself, if I had been writing 
this book, have stopped at the close of the Middle Ages, and 
have left the Renaissance or neo-Latin authors for another 
volume: but most students will be glad to have ail late 
Latin in the compass of a single book; and though the 
treatment of the latter must necessarily be more selective 
and cursory, it is both sound and stimulating. Humanists 
of every school owe a very real debt to Messrs. Wright and 
Sinclair, and I want to be among the first and most forth- 


coming to acknowledge it to them. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Ski-ing 


Winter Sports. Edited by The Hon. Neville Lytton. The 
Lonsdale Library, Volume VIII.  (Sceley, Service. 25s. 
Cheaper binding 15s.) 

The Complete Ski-Runner. By Arnold Lumn. (Methuen. 


10s. 6d.) 
Downhill Ski-Racing. 
53.) 
TuEsE three latest books on ski-ing bring all the available 
information about the sport in its present state of development 
up to date. Each writer describes fully a different aspect of 
the sport, and all three aim at the improvement of the general 
standard of ski-ers. 

The section on ski-ing in Winter Sports is written more 
for the skier of moderate skill than for the “ tiger.’ In 
addition it makes very good reading for the armchair as it 
contains some splendid stories. The beginner receives special] 
consideration, and the chapter on ‘** How to Ski” gives such 
clear directions that they can be carried in the mind without 
effort and provide a coach for all his work on the nursery 
‘lopes. Every application of skis to sport is discussed, including 
such things as jumping and ski-joring which are not much 
practised by ordinary visitors to Switzerland. 

There are other sections devoted to skating, curling, bob. 
sleighing, tobogganing and winter sports for women. The 


By Harold Mitchell. (Allen and Unwin. 


history of each sport is briefly summarized and the beginner 
is guided along the whole length of the path which will lead 
him to championships and their rewards. The volume is the 
production of a body of experts who have realized that 
the best advice is only given in the simplest possible language. 
They make it clear that the essence of success at sport is 
practice. A complete index is included. 


The greater part of The Complete Ski-Runner is given to 

very careful and comprehensive analyses of the different 
styles of straight running and all the turns which the beginner 
or first-class skier will use. Naturally there are many different 
opinions on how turns should be done. Mr. Lunn has seen 
the growth of all the different schools of technique in Switzer- 
land and Central Europe generally. This fact together with his 
own skill at the sport makes him particularly well qualified 
to point out the strength and weakness of the styles of the 
various leaders of thought. The views of such an expert as 
Mr. Lunn are worth the attention of skiers ; his account of his 
own method whicli he calls ** the forward knee * will command 
the interest of those who cannot find their form. His treatment 
of the problem of hand control will be of real service to 
beginners. Mr. Lunn writes with authority and his sum- 
ming up of the various subjects of controversy is masterly. 
Any skier, irrespective of his standard of proficiency, will find 
new methods of improving his style. The book deserves 
sareful study by all those keenly interested in the finer points 
of technique. 

Downhill Ski-Racing contains sound advice on how to become 
a good racer. The chapters on the art and psychology of 
running a race and on methods of ski-ing faster are specially 
worthy of note. 

Mr. Mitchell belongs to the racing school which holds that 
the principle of good racing is cutting out all but the most 
necessary risks, as most races are lost as a result of a fall. The 
other school holds that the race is the thing and a fall is to be 
avoided if possible, but speed is worth the risk. Both have 
their supporters, but as ski-racing is a new sport changes of 
opinion and actual technique are certain to occur. ‘The book 
sets out the position as it stands at present and the author's 
own prowess is a most convincing argument that his views are 
correct. 

J.C. H. 


Spanish Spirituality 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics. Vol. II. 1. Allison Peers, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K. 18s.) 
Book of Exercises for the Spiritual Life written in the Year 
1500. By Abbot Garcia de Cisneros, O.S.B., and translated by 
E. Allison Peers. (Monastery of Montserrat, and Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 5s.) 


Proressor ALLISON Peers’ devoted Jabours in the by-ways 
of Spanish mysticism place students of religious literature 
ever more deeply in his debt. I say advisedly, students of 
literature ; for once we depart from the area illuminated by the 
great Carmelite saints, there is little to suggest that the lengthy 
and numerous works poured out by the Spanish ascetic writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries owed much to 
first hand experience of the mystic life. Judged by comparison 
with the fourteenth century mystics of Italy, Germany or 
Flanders—or even with the best French teachers of the 
contemplative life—not one of the figures studied in Professor 
Peers’ new volume can be put in the first class. Indeed, in order 
to bring some of them within his survey, he has been obliged 
to stretch the elastic term ‘* mysticism ” to a point at which 
it becomes practically synonymous with religious fervour, 
and ignore the useful distinction between the ascetic and 
miystie lives. 

The writers studied begin with the reforming Benedictine 
Abbot Cisneros, and end with Juan Falconi, the precursor 
of Molinos. They cover, therefore, the whole of the fifteenth 
and the early sixteenth centuries—the Ignatian, Teresan, 
and post-Teresan periods. Among them are three friends and 
advisers of St. Teresa, whose names are familiar te all students 
of her works; the holy and ascetic Franciscan reformer, 
St. Peter of Alcantara, by whom she was deeply influenced 
at the beginning of her career, John of Avila, the “ apostle 
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of Andalucia’; and the friend of her later life, the brilliant 
and attractive young Carmelite, Gracian. Of all these and their 
chief works, Professor Peers gives us interesting accounts. 
On the whole, however, the most interesting of these studies is 
that which deals with the Abbot Cisneros and his Book of 
Exercises for the Spiritual Life. For this little work, which its 
author modestly described as a compilation, and which 
is still in regular use in his Abbey of Montserrat, is one of the 
main sources of the far greater Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. Here, for the first time at least in Spanish 
literature, we find those ordered series of searching medita- 
tions based on the events of the Gospel, which form the 
backbone of the Ignatian retreat. It is known that soon after 
his conversion St. Ignatius made a pilgrimage to Montserrat. 
There he can hardly have avoided knowledge of the Abbot’s 
book ; and his appreciation of the Montserrat spirit is proved 
by the fact that after his retirement to Manresa, he continued 
to consult the monks. Professor Peers regards it as certain 
that ‘ at the most impressionable period in his life he spent 
a great part of his time practising Cisneros’ exercises” ; and 
that the Ignatian method owes something of its strange 
vitality to the fact that it was nourished by the sap of the 
Benedictine vine. By making the first English translation of 
the Evercises of Cisneros from the Spanish text, he has put into 
the hands of students the material they need in order to judge 
for themselves the connexion between these two works ; 
and by the careful analysis of Cisneros’ sources in the Sirdics 
(for the Abbot, like most writers on the spiritual life, drew 
heavily on his predecessors) he has established one of the 
main lines of descent through which the tradition of Christian 
asceticism has found its way into the modern world. 
EveLtyn UNDERHILL, 


A Napoleon of Finance 


The Life of J. Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913). 
Winkler. (Knopf. 15s.) 

Tuer® exist at the present time in the United States two 
great monuments to the memory of the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morg2an—one of the greatest bankers and financiers of modern 
times—-of a very different character. One of them consists 
of a wonderful museum and art collection in a building which 
was formerly the library of the deceased financier. Its 
contents are unique and, while valued at some millions 
sterling, some of the treasures in it are priceless. The other 
monument consists of a record of great financial achievements, 
railroads reconstructed, through the genius of the late financier, 
on sound lines, and last, but not least, a banking business, 
which is not only supreme among private banking institutions 
in the United States but has a world-wide reputation. 


By John Kennedy 


These two wholly different memorials suggest in themselves 
the complex character of the man who created them, and 
the manifold aspects of the life and character of Morgan 
are well brought out in this book by Mr. Winkler. It is a 
volume which, while primarily appealing to those familiar 
with the mysteries of finance, nevertheless makes fascinating 
reading for all who love to trace the connexion between 
material success and the forceful personality which achieved 
it. Incidentally, too, it demonstrates a by no means un- 
common combination in the successful business man, namely, 
great mathematical and business abilities with an imagination 
frequently tinged with romance. 

So many of Morgan’s great financial achievements were 
connected with getting the best of financial bargains and 
financial ** deals’ that in places there is a background that 
is almost sordid. The impression, however, which was always 
conveyed to the writer and cthers who came into touch with 
the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan, namely, that much bigger 
aims than those of personal gains inspired most, if not all, 
of his ‘ deals,” is confirmed by this biographer. The 
very fine traditions established in this country by his father, 
Junius Morgan, in partnership with the late George Peabody, 
were well upheld by his son, and while his biographer deals 
faithfully with defects as well as virtues, it would be true to 
say that the main key to the secret of his success, apart 
from his great force of will combined with exceptional abilities, 
was furnished in his own statement during a U. S. Government 
interrogation on the general subjects of combines and trusts. 


—— 


When asked whether commerciai credits were based on the 
possession of money or property, Morgan replied :— 
“** No, Sir, the first thing is character.’ 
** QUESTIONER: ‘ Before money or property ?’ 
*“Morcan: ‘ Before money or anything else. 


Money cannot 
buy it.’ ” 


And no man has ever been a keener judge of, or has valueq 
more highly, personal integrity and character than the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Fiction 
Martyrs 


By Lorna Rea. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Poor Caroline. By Winifred Holtby. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
After War. By Ludwig Renn. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Armoured Doves. By Bernard Newman. (Jarrolds. 
A Young Man at Sea. By Maxwell Laurie. 
7s. 6d.) 

In the names of duty and devotion the very elect are deceived, 
and Rachel Moon, of Miss Rea’s new novel, was not of the 
very elect. She was an obsessed and self-made martyr. But 
people do not suddenly develop obsessions without having a 
deeply buried, expectant proclivity for them ; and Miss Rea, 
though she analyses and dramatizes Rachel Moon’s selfish 
martyrdom in a subtle, ironic and immensely interesting way, 
does not show, to the point of conviction, what combina. 
tion of peculiarities in Rachel Moon’s nature made her inevit- 
ably sicken for the disease. 

She is shown at a finishing school in Switzerland when news 
arrives that her mother has had a stroke. The girl goes home, 
grief stricken but surprisingly self-possessed ; takes charge 
of the house, with its quarrelling maids and nurses—who are 
very weil done—and decides that her whole life must be 
devoted to the care of her mother’s unconscious and paralysed 
husk of a body. Nothing else matters. She is morbidly 
attracted by this revolting shell, suppresses fairly easily the 
normai side of her nature. And when the time comes for her 
to make the choice between marrying and staying with the 
body, on the pretext that it may recover consciousness she 
makes the dubious renunciation. In this sacrifice she is 
fanatical and self-deceived, entirely unable to see its selfishness 
and its unhealthiness, not to say uncleanness. After the death 
of her mother and the flight of her sister with the man she had 
discarded, Rachel is left with fresh invalids to batten on, 
She is a parasite. Miss Rea is very fair to Rachel. <A little 
too thoroughly fair when one considers the slightness of the 
other characters, who are not very much more than conversa- 
tions. Her book is intensified by being under the domination 
of this horrifying devotion, and it suffers accordingly in spirit. 
If the reader can suppress his initial doubts about the roots of 
Rachel's obsession he will not be able to put the book down 
till the end. 


Rachel Moon. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann, 


Miss Holtby takes sclf-deception less tragically. Her 
breezy satirical farce whizzes through its pages at a great 


pace: ‘* The service was so High that it nearly fell over 
itself backwards ’’—there you have her manner anda criticism 
of it in one sentence. She takes seven widely different charac: 
ters and unites them in a cynical concern called The Christian 
Cinema Company,out of which they all do very well except 
**Poor Caroline.” She is the moving spirit, a poverty- 
stricken spinster with a weakness for uplift, a love of power 
and with no conscience when it comes to acquiring other 
people’s money for what she makes herself believe is a good 
cause. Miss Holtby’s gusto flags in places and two of the most 
amusing characters, an Etonian living on his wits, and his 
mistress, drop out rather early. Poor Caroline is, neverthe: 
less, extremely funny. 

To Afier War the transition is abrupt. Herr Renn cuts 
no satirical figures before his people, but sets out to record 
in plain language his experiences in the revolutionary hap- 
penings in Germany after the War. At the end of the period 
Herr Renn was entirely disillusioned with the Social Democrats 
and turned Communist, but, though the book is written 
in the first person, he keeps himself with great art entirely 
in the background, and his inward development is implied 
only in the actions of others. For its laconic, objective, 


plain statement in which the fatal corruption of the revolt 
of the soldiers and populace against the oflicer class is 
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ted, Herr Renn’s book is excellent. Herr Renn himself 
emerges simple, scrupulous, honest, unimaginative—a man 
who has felt more profoundly than he will say. There 
are virtually no women in the story. It is by far the best 
written book in this list. 

Armoured Doves endeavours to teach us how war and the 
consequences described by Herr Renn may be avoided, 
Starting with the Polish-Russian War of 1942, Mr. Newman 
shows how Paul de Montigny, the son of a German father 
and a French mother, and a member of the British Red 
(ross Volunteers in Poland, gained political influence by 
the originality of his war dispatches, and gradually grew 
to be the saviour of the world. Regarding the League of 
Nations as useless, Montigny’s idea is to organize a World 
League of Scientists who, by the controlling of certain rays 
and secrets, can magnetize armaments so that they are 
useless and dictate peace to the nations. The Franco- 
German War of 1962 puts this to the test. The war is stopped 
and Montigny is in the dilemma of having to sentence his 
own father-in-law, the French Minister, to death for being 
in part responsible for the war. The book is one of those 
pieces of propaganda which, by their absurd simplicity and 
melodrama, defeat their own end ; and the irony of a pacifist 
sentencing a man to death for opposing him will not be lost 
on the sceptical reader. The rudimentary characterization 
indicates that insensitiveness to human psychology which 
is a fatal defect in some of our humanitarians. There is 
more peace in one small work of art like Herr Renn’s than 
in a thousand acres of anyone’s propaganda. 


depic 


Mr. Maxwell Laurie also strains our credulity as he strains 
after his own effects. He wishes us to believe that after 
eight days on a liner bound for America, an artistic, war- 
wracked young man is cured of an inferiority complex by 
certain passengers, who see his possibilities and attempt in 
turn to use them. In the course of the voyage a small boy 
falls cverboard, the ship catches fire and the steerage have 
a mutiny; all of these events are aimed by the author 
indirectly to assist the regeneration of the young man. One 
thoroughly well-drawn character is the ship’s officer, but 
he is so true to real life that he is entirely unable to help 
the unconvineing kind of life and talk which Mr. Laurie 
has put around him. V. S. PRITCHETT. 


THE MARRENDON MYSTERY, by J. S. Fletcher. 
(The Crime Club, 7s. 6d.), consists of sixteen short stories 
of the kind which we classify as detective fiction. They are 
ingenious and well written, and in other ways rather better 
than the usual story of this type, for often the mystery turns 
out to have been all a misunderstanding and usually the 
ending is other than that which the hardened reader would 
expect. Mr. Fletcher, too, is no devotee of the processess of 
the law, nor yet of the amateur detective, for in only two of 
the stories is anyone brought to justice, and then we are 
given good, if conventional, reasons, other than their crimes, 
for disliking the criminals. The stories, asarule, fall short of 
being exeiting, but they are amusing and decidedly pleasant. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to W. F. Broadbent, Halefield, 
Wendover, Bucks. 


Questions on Persian Art 


1. What are the two main periods of Persian architecture ? 

2. When was the Masjid-i-Jum’a (Friday mosque) at Isfahan 
built ? 

3. From where did the famous frieze of Archers come ? 

4. What was the chief place where lustre ware was produced in 
the twelfth century ? 

0. What place next took the lead ? 

6. Who was the most clebrated Persian painter ? 

7. What founder of a sect was believed to be a great painter 
in Sasanian times ? 

8. Who was called ‘ The Father of Persian Poetry ” ? 

9%. Where was the famous silk from St. Josse-sur-Mer woven ? 

10. What were, and are now, the chief centres of silk and velvet 
Weaving in Persia ? 

11. What scene is depicted in the rock carving at Bihistun ? 
_12. By whom was the Ardabil carpet, belonging to the South 
Kensington Museum, woven ? 

13. What scene is depicted on the Poldi Te:zoli carpet at Milan ? 


Answers will be found on page 124. 


Some Books of the Week 


The Political Quarterly for January to March begins with 
“A Reform Bill for 1932,” by Lady Passfield (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb), whose suggestions for constitutional reform contrast 
favourably with ‘* Prolegomena to Fascism,” by Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad, a laboured restatement of the obvious need, as it is 
felt by youth in this country. Professor Ramsay Muir’s 
reply to Mr. E. D. Simon on Free Trade is in the classical Free 
Trade manner. Mr. J. A. Hobson on “ The State as an 
Instrument of Rationalization” is moderate in counsel 
though somewhat violent in his forecasts. ‘‘ The Future of 
Palestine,” by G. T. Garratt is a moderate and well-reasoned, 
if inconclusive, plea for a dual State. Perhaps the three most 
helpful articles, however, are Mrs. Webb’s, that on ‘ Irre- 
sponsibility in Economic Life,” by Mr. Henry Clay, bringing out 
valuably how urgent and how novel this problem is, and 
that on** The Agricultural Problem,” by Mr. C. S. Orwin, to be 
read in conjunction with the survey of agricultural statistics 
which also appears in this number. As before, these surveys 
are very valuable, and the review of public opinion, ‘“ the 
British Press and Foreign Affairs,” is both entertaining and 
instructive, 
* * * * 

The emiment Swedish theologian Dr. Yngve Brilioth is 
already well known in this country by his book on The 
Anglican Revival; and accounts of his great work on the 
Eucharist—first published in 1926—have familiarized English 
students of religion with the general trend of his thought. 
But since there can be few Anglican scholars able to tackle 
this book in its original form, a welcome is assured for the 
excellent translation—slightly abridged, but in no way 
mutilated—which has been made by Father Herbert, S.S.M. 
This is now published under the title Eucharistic Faith and 
Practice, Evangelical and Catholic (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.). Dr. 
Brilioth regards the full Eucharistic rite as a rich complex, in 
which he distinguishes five essential characters: namely, thanks- 
giving, sacrifice, commemoration, communion, and mystery, or 


Presence. Different periods and types of Christianity have 
laid stress upon now one and now another of these. The 
Roman Church has emphasised mystery and sacrifice ; the 
Reformers restored the elements of commemoration and 


communion to a central place. Writing as a Lutheran, yet 
deeply sympathetic to Catholic spirituality, Dr. Brilioth is 
able, as Father Herbert says, to “take upa truly mediatorial 
attitude” ; and both sides in one of the chief religious con- 
troversies of our day have much to learn from his admirable 
book. 

* * * * 

The rising generation, es their elders often forget, know 
little about the late War. To them, therefore, we would com- 
mend Sir William Beach Thomas’s Events of the Great War 
in Messrs. Routledge’s sixpenny series of ‘* Introductions.” 
In eighty brief pages Sir William describes clearly the more 
notable episodes and gives an idea of the long trench warfare 
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in France. By not attempting too much he achieves success 
and will interest his readers. In the next edition some mis- 
prints should be amended. At Coronel we lost the ‘Monmouth,’ 
not the ‘ Leipsic’ (p. 21) and Zeebrugge was raided on St. 
George’s Day, 1918, and not a year earlier (p. 33). 

* * % 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s story of King Arthur and his knights 
captivated all Western Europe when it appeared in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and supplied poets and prose- 
writers with material for generations to come. One somewhat 
neglected side of the question has been fully treated by 
Professor Edmund G. Gardner in The Arthurian Legend in 
Italian Literature (Dent, 12s. 6d.). Arthur, Gawain, Tristan 
became popular Christian names in twelfth-century Italy. 
The early thirteenth-century poets of Norman Sicily delighted 
in the legends, following the example of their King, Frederic I, 
who was reading the story of Palamedes in 1240. The writers 
of short stories (novelle) used and modified the tales. Dante’s 
interest in them is discussed at length. The great sixteenth- 
century poets, Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso, were the last in 
the long train of Italian writers who were fascinated by the 
** matter of Britain.” Professor Gardner's book, with its well 
chosen illustrations from manuscripts, is a real contribution 
to litcrary history. 

Sir William Temple, who served Charles II as diplomatist 
and counsellor, is best remembered as the patron of Swift 
and as the fortunate recipient of charming letters from his 
future wife, Dorothy Osborne. In his own day, and for long 
after, he was esteemed for his essays on political and literary 
themes, which were praised, for example, by Dr. Johnson and 
by Macaulay. That he could write vigorous and elegant 
prose is manifest in The Early Essays and Romances of Sir 
William Temple, Bt., which Professor G., C. Moore Smith 
has now edited from the original MSS. preserved in the 
family, together with his sister, Lady Gifford’s memoir of 
Sir Wiiliam (Clarendon Press, 16s.). The romances, adapted 
from the French and hitherto unpublished, are youthful 
efforts: the essays, some of which now first see the light, 
are witticr and more mature. Temple, though a great traveller, 
was very insular in his dislike of foreign tongues. ‘* The 
Allmane (German) is a language I should never learne unless 
twere to fright children when they cry, yet methinks it should 
bee good to cleare a mans throat that were hoarse with a 
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cold.” And ‘* Flemmish is a lower yet to my eare a wo 
sound, I never could esteeme any woman hansome whilst 
shee spoke ’’—though he had long served as ambassador jg 
Holland and should have known better. 

: * * * * 

Coleridge as poet reigns securely, but his prose writj 
discursive and often fragmentary, have fallen into negleg 
It is interesting to find no less competent an authority tha, 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, in Coleridge as Philosopher (Ally 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), asserting the value of the poet's gj. 
tribution to the development of idealism. The book is timely 
for the Platonic doctrines are now far more popular thay 
they have been since Coleridge died a century ago. Moreovye, 
it is very clearly and temperately written, and the quotatioy; 
brought together more methodically than Coleridge cou 
ever have done, are given a reasonable weight—and no mor. 
Professor Muirhead is fuily conscious of the infirmities of thy 
nobler mind, and yet shows that Coleridge’s philosophip 
importance has been very greatly underrated. His book 
deserves serious attention. 

Appropriately at the time of the present exhibition th 
Medici Society has just issued an edition of the Rubdiyit g 
Omar Khayyain, in Fitzgerald’s rendering, which is almost 
perfect in its kind. The covers are decorated with the design F 
of an old Persian binding ; the iilustrations are reproduction 7 
of works by Persian artists exquisitely suited to the text, 7 
which regains in this setting the freshness which it loses in the F 
usual miniature edition issued for Christmas or other pr. 
sentation. Printing and paper are also good and unpretentious FF 
and Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson, of the British Museum, who chog © 
the illustrations, contributes a short introduction, which sets 
both poem and illustrations in their proper perspective for 
the general reader. The production is amazing at the price 
of 3s. 6d. 
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* * * * 

Herr Walter Seckauer’s The Books of the emperor Wu Ti 
(Secker, 6s.) was awarded the Jugend Prize, but we confes 
our inability to understand why. It seems to be a Chines F~ 
allegory (tediously distilled through the conduit of a European 
mind) which runs hither and thither and arrives no whither © 
The hero, Shu Yee, who practises all his life the excellent 7 
virtues of moderation, prudence and ¢elf-control, never doe 
find the books of the Emperor Wu Ti, but finds his testament, 7 
which is—‘*‘ I am dead, but I would live.”” And Shu Yee, 
having begotten twelve sons and one daughter (most of 
whom come to an unhappy end), lives for ever. And that is 
all, and we do not know why a writer of a Chinese allegory 
or parable, or magic fairy-tale —call it what you will—should 
use that barbarous, compound Chinaman, to the exclusion of 
the proper term which is Chinese. 

* * * * 

We welcome the seven new volumes of the Loeb Classic 
Library :— 
Bede: Opera Wistorica. 
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(Vols. I and If.) Translated by 
J. KE. King.——Lysias. Translated by W. R. M. Lamb.— 
St. Basil: The Letters. Translated by R. J. Deferrari— 
Demosthenes: —Olynthiacs. — Philippics. Leptines. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Vince.——Philo. (Vol. III.) Translated by 
F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker.——S/. Augustine : 
Select Letters. Translated by J. H. Baxter. (Heinemann. 
10s. each.) 
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Answers to Questions on Persian Art 


1. The Moslem and pre-Mos'em periods; before and after 64) 7 
A.D.——2. In tho latter part of the eleventh century.—-3. From © 
Darius’ palace at Susa.—-—4. Rayy (Rhages).——5. Sultanabad. © 
——6. Bihzad (1440—1500).——7. Mani (the founder of Mani- © 
chaeaism ).——8. Rudaki (c. 940).--—In Khurasan.——10. Yazd, 
Kashan, Rasht and Isfahan.——11l. The triumph of Darius over 
the Magian Gaumata (the pseudo-Smerdis) and nine other rebels. 
12. Maqsud of Kashan (ec. 1540)———13. A hunting scene in 
which lancers and mounted archers are chasing lions and deer 
(A.D. 1521). 3 
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The Competition 





SuppostNc your bookshelf came to life and you 
were able to invite six characters from English 
fiction to dine with you, which six would make the 
most interesting party and with what topic of interest 
to them all would you open the conversation ? 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
most interesting suggestion. The Competition will 
close on Friday, January 3Oth. 
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THE ANDREE 
DIARIES 


Being the Diaries, Records and Memoranda of S. A. 
Andrée, Nils Strindberg and Knut Fraenkel written during 
their balloon expedition to the North Pole in 1897, together 
with a complete record of the expedition and discovery. 
Translated from the official Swedish edition by Edward 
Adams-Ray. With over 100 illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of 12 photographs from undeveloped films taken 
by members of the expedition in 1897, and numerous 
maps, plans and diagrams. 
“The narrative will find place among 
the epics of Arctic literature.” 

The Times 
“ One of the most marvellous tales of 
man’s courage and adventure’ ever 


. .) e 
written.” News Chronicle 


“An enthralling record of human perse- 
verance and courage in face of disaster.” 

Morning Post 
“Andrée’s diary is not unfit to take its 
place beside Scott's.” The Spectator 


“These three men were indomitable 
feliows and this volume puts them in 
their appropriate place in the annals of 


Polar exploration.” 
H. M. Temlinson in The Observer. 


Al all Booksellers and Libraries. 21s. net. 


LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS 


By HENRY SANDERSON FURNISS (Lord 
Sanderson). Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A unique autobiography, being a vivid account by the 
well-known Labour Peer and Economist of his full and 
romantic life. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION: Facts and Theories 


By W. SCHMIDT. Translated from the German by 
Prof. H. J. Rose. 15s. net. 
Father Schmidt's original and striking views on the 
subject of comparative religion are here made accessible 
to English readers. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
PALESTINE IN THE TIME 
OF CHRIST 


By T. HERBERT BINDLEY, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

A book by the Canon of Norwich dealing with the 

social, religious and literary background of the New 

Testament, intended for the student, the teacher, and the 
general reader. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


By R. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Feilow and Tutor 

of Pembroke College, Oxford. With 8 Plates and 

68 Illustrations and Plans. 16s. net. 

“Nothing better could be desired than this lucid, well- 
arranged and trustworthy conspectus.”’—Spectator. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 


Presipent—Tur Most Hon. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Superintendent: Dante F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research, 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore, There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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CRIME AS DESTINY 


By JOHANNES LANGE 
Foreword by J. B. S. HALpANE 


Described by Professor Haldane as “a masterpiece of 

scientific psychology,” this book sheds light on some 

of the deeper causes of crime as revealed by the 
observation of criminal twins. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
THOUGHT 


By LUDWIG FISCHER 
Translated by W. H. Jounston 


A philosophy of philosophies which surveys human 


the Driesch and 


Pythagoreans to 
Vaihinger. 


thought from 


16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART 


By C. J. DUCASSE 
A brilliant and devastating attack on current views 
on art in the course of which the author sets forth his 
own aesthetic philosophy. 


12s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
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Motoring Notes 
The 16 h.p. 6-cyl. Austin Saloon 


A FAMILY car; Fritish throughout; solid, and trustworthy ; 
the saloon under Gi-cussion costs £335. 

In my first article in this series on British cars, the chassis 
chosen for report cost just over sixteen hundred pounds 
more than this one. If, therefore, I make some adverse 
comments, and suggest what I consider to be improvements, 
this is only natural, and must not be taken as an indication 
that the car is not good value. The second-hand value of the 
Austin is ample proof of its sterling quality. 

Austin Motors make four models, of seven, twelve, sixteen 
and twenty horse-power, the two latter being six-cylinder 


cars. In all cases there is an ample choice of standard coach- 
work. The car sent for trial was the ‘‘ Burnham ” coachbuilt 


saloon, seating four or five passengers. 

Owing to thick fog I was unable to test the maximum 
speed for myself, but I understand this to be in the late 
sixties, with a cruising speed of fifty-five to sixty. As the 
ear is not intended to be a sports model, this is quite adequate. 
The petrol consumption is given as twenty-four m.p.g. 

The engine, gearbox, and clutch are of unit construction, 
with side by side valves, coil ignition, and oil and air purifiers. 
Under the bonnet is a handy recess for the tools. Brake 
and clutch pedals are adjustable, as is also the rake of the 
steering column to some extent. 

A central gear lever of American pattern is fitted very 
conveniently for the hand; also, and this is a good point, 
the positions of the various gears are clearly marked. A 
dimming switch for the headlamps is fitted in the centre of the 
steering column, together with the spark and throttle levers ; 
the electric horn is operated by a ring inside the steering 
wheel, so the hand need not leave the wheel. 

The care of the chassis need be no cause for anxiety, as 
there are but few points to be lubricated ; the springs have 
zine interleaves, and silent rubber blocks to the shackles, 
and therefore do not need to be oiled. Throughout the 
chassis everything which might require attention is readily 
accessible, so that an inexperienced owner might undertake 
the care of the car with confidence. A fan is fitted to the 
engine, but there are no radiator shutters ; this is a distinct 
drawback as the engine requires a radiator muff during our 
normal winter weather to keep it warm enough to attain its 
full efficiency. All muffs are unsightly and a_ nuisance ; 
automatically controlled shutters would be a great advantage. 
(By the way, nothing is worse for a cold engine than starting 
up and pulling away before it has time to warm itself up.) 

The standard equipment throughout is very complete ; no 
further additions are necessary. Besides a clock and the usual 
instruments, there is a driving mirror, adjustable sunshade, 
locker for parcels in the dash, electric windscreen wiper, lug- 
gage carrier and spare wheel, &c. As regards seating, the 
front bucket seats are comfortable, and slide as required ; an 
unusual feature is that in the back of each front seat is a folding 
tray, snd a foot rest in the bottom half. These fittings are 
recessed, and hardly noticeable when not in use. In addition 
there are arm-rests on each side of the back seat, and a broad 
folding one in the middle. Unfortunately the back seat is 
set too high, vision through the windows being thereby im- 
paired, and allowing too little headroom. This gives one the 
feeling of sitting on, and not in, the car in the back seat, 
although the upholstery itself is comfortable. 

It was good to find that Triplex glass is fitted all round. 
Why is safety glass throughout every car not made compulsory 
by Jaw ? Many makers fit it in front only, but it is very un- 
reasonable to assume that every accident will be frontal. 
The upholstery is leather, and chromium plating is used 
everywhere—a great saving in time and labour when cleaning. 

There is no wonderful tale to tell of any startling novelty 
about this car; it is a straightforward job designed to give 
long service with as little trouble and cost to its owner as 
possible. Very little mechanical knowledge is required to keep 
it going efficiently, and it is easy to drive and control. 

Although I drive many different makes, one after the other, 
I felt very quickly at home at the wheel of this car; levers 
and pedals seemed all to be in the right place, and after the 
first few yards I felt on well-known ground. 

The engine is fairly quiet—the gears also. I found, however, 
that the throttle would only take a gradual pressure ; putting 
the foot hard down quickly being apt to choke the engine. 
This was due to some extent to the fact that the engine refused 
to warm up to anything like an efficient heat. Top gear 
(5.12 to 1) can be used even at a walking pace, but naturally 
the easy drop to third speed should be used to get the best 
results from the engine. I found the braking efficient, and 
even when I applied the brakes vigorously with hands off the 
wheel, the car did not swerve. Adjustment is quite simple. 
With a light load over a very bad surface there was nothing 
to complain of in the steering, or springing ; nor at any time 
did one have the feeling that too much was being asked of either 
the chassis or bodywork. A safe investment. 

PeLuam CocuRrane, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Bankers and Industry 


THERE have probably been few occasions on which the 
speeches of bank chairmen at the annual mectings o 
shareholders have been awaited with keener interes. 
And, needless to say, the reason for the quicken 
interest is to be found in the universally admitted fag 
that the past year has witnessed one of the worst trade 
depressions in this country and in many other parts of 
the world that has been known, while even at the present 
moment the financial and industrial outlook is obscure, 
Bankers, by reason of their intimate association both with 
finance and industry, have exceptional opportunities of 
diagnosing the general situation, and I would commend to 
the attention of all who are concerned with regard to the 
present situation the speeches which have been delivered 
this week, first by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, and that delivered on the following 
day by Mr. Reginald McKenna, the Chairman of the 
Midland Bank. 


Points OF DIFFERENCE. 

In reading these two speeches it is impossible not to 
be struck with one great point of dissimilarity between 
them. Mr. McKenna is obviously still of the opinion 
that the main key to the causes of industrial depression 
is to be found in monetary systems and policy, and, 
with his usual lucidity, he gave a very interesting 
exposition of monetary policy, price levels, and mal- 
distribution of gold and so forth. Mr. Goodenough, 
on the other hand, was indisposed to attach overmuch 
importance to currency and credit policy, and preferred 
to deal with other influences responsible for trade 
depression here and elsewhere. In one place he said: 
** It is a mistake to feel that any change in our currency 
and credit policy will produce prosperity,” and in another 
place: “I believe that monetary influences have played 
a much smaller part in bringing about trade depression 
than is sometimes thought.”’ Inasmuch, however, as it 
is not the purpose of this article to criticize the speakers 
but to endeavour to bring out some of the principal 
points in their addresses, I will in this case deal with 
them in the order in which they were delivered. 


Causes oF Depression. 

Unquestionably the outstanding feature of Mr. Good- 
enough’s address was his great sense of balance and 
proportion. It is evident that after a careful survey 
of the events of 1930, and linking them, no doubt, with 
the developments of previous years, he came to the 
conclusion that while there are probably certain funda- 
mental factors specially responsible for trade depression 
in general, and trade depression in this country in pat- 
ticular, it has been a case of the cumulative effect of many 
forces and influences rather than of one particular cause. 
Immobility of labour, a lack of flexibility in wages and 
retail prices, Trade Union restrictions, a lack of balance 
between industrial and agricultural production, extrava- 
gance and over-spending at home, maldistribution of 
gold, and even Unemployment Insurance, were all 
included among the factors which have, in varying 
degree, played their part during the past and in some 
previous years. 
means denouncing Unemployment Insurance, which, a’ 
he very properly said, has played a great part in reducing 
many of the hardships during the difficult post-War 
years, but, he added, “ It is clearly wrong that one result 
of Unemployment Insurance should be to restrict the 
free flow of labour and so to prolong unemployment.” 


FA.u IN Prices. 

Dealing with the question of the fall in world prices, 
Mr. Goodenough drew attention to such practical facts 
as the disproportionate growth in the production of 
foodstuffs to the increase in population. The latter, 
he said, had between the years 1913 and 1928 increased 


by 10 per cent., whereas the production of foodstuffs : 


(Continued on page 129.) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 





ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 





MR. F. C. GDODENOUGH’S PLEA FOR NATIONAL ECONOMY 





Tne thirth-sixth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., was heid on January 20th at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 
Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman said: The net profit for the year ended 
December 31st last, after making full provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to the sum of £1,821,207 Os. 4d., which compares 
with the sum of £2,331,579 12s. 2d. for the preceding year, thus 
showing a large decrease, which is the result of the changes that 
have taken place in monetary and economic conditions during 
the year. 

The directors recommend the payment of final dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the ** A” shares and 14 per cent. 
per annum on the “‘B” and ‘‘C” shares (less income tax), in 
addition to the interim dividends already paid at the same rates 
in August last. We are, therefore, recommending the payment 
of the same dividends for the full year as we paid a year ago. 

The difficulties in which many industries, including agriculture, 
are finding themselves at the present time, the great falling off 
in the export trade of the country, and the general decline in business, 
have led to a suk stantial diminution in the banking turnover during 
the past year, and there has been a reduction in profits under that 
head. There has also been a large decrease in the amount received 
for discount on bills and for interest on loans and overdrafts, as 
the result of lower rates for money throughout the year. These 
details in regard to the profits will show to what extent bankers 
are adversely affected in times of industrial depression. The 
shareholders may feel satisfied that owing to the conservative 
policy which we have pursued in the past in regard to distribution 
of dividends full provision has been made during the good years to 
meet future contingencies. It is, however, impossible as yet to 
foresee for how long the present period of depression may last, 
and it may continue for some time. There is still a considerable 
amount of activity in certain trades and businesses; extensions 
of electrical services and other works are being carried out, and also 
Government relief works, which are not of a directly remunerative 
character. 

Tue Trane DEPREssIon. 

The existing depression can be attributed to many causes, 
some of which are purely domestic and relate exclusively to this 
country, whilst others are of an international character. 

On the domestic side, apart from questions of reorganisation, 
the more important factors seem to be the immobility of labour, 
and the lack of flexibility in wages and in retail prices. A study of 
the industrial history of this country seems to show that there has 
always been an ebb and flow of industries of varying character, 
and that whilst some industries have declined, others have heen 
growing up to take their place. This has perhaps occurred to a 
greater extent in recent years than during any previous period, 
but while certain of the newer industries are making substantial 
progress, they are not developing sufficiently rapidly to counteract 
the decline which is taking place in many of the more important 
older industries. The question of Unemployment Insurance is 
now being considered by a Royal Commission, and it may be hoped 
that, as a result of its investigations, action will be taken to remove 
undesirable features which have crept into the system and are 
partly responsible for the unemployment in this country during 
the past ten years. 

During a period of falling prices, the rigidity of wage rates, the 
difficulty of reducing overhead charges, and the undue delay in 
adjusting retail prices to a lower level, all tend to accentuate 
depression, particularly in a country such as Great Britain, which is 
largely dependent on her overseas trade. In my view, the removal 
of these difficulties is vital, for it is a mistake to feel that any 
change in our currency and credit policy will produce prosperity. 
The Government can help in various ways. They can set an example 
of drastie economy and they can deal with certain other matters 
which are hampering trade, such as the undesirable features of the 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme, which I have mentioned. The 
fact remains, however, that, to a very considerable extent, the 
solution of industrial problems lies with industry itself —with 
employers and employees. 

Tre Fatt ry Wortp Prices. 

As regards the fall which has taken place in wholesale prices, 
there was a succession of good harvests, especially in the case of 
wheat in the years 1926 to 1928, and there was a surplus production 
very greatly in excess of world requirements. In order to prevent 
an undue fall in price and in the expectation that full years would 
be succeeded by lean years, certain Governments have assisted in 
carrying surplus stocks, and ‘‘ pools”? were formed with the same 
object. The good harvests continued, however, for longer than was 
expected, and the world is therefore now in the position of carrying, 
by means of credits, some very Jarge surpluses. Whilst the interest 
and charges on these credits are continuously mounting up, the 
value of the stock has been rapidly decreased, and this is leading to 
a very difficult position. 

The delay in marketing these crops and tho low prices realized 
as they are sold when opportunity offers have, in turn, prevented 





the growers from buying manufactured goods from those countries 
which produce them, in exchange for food supplies, so that the 
decline in the price of those raw materials, which are the basis of 
manufactures, has been accentuated. The fall in one commodity 
thus reacts upon others. There hes also been overproduction as 
the result of the imposition of tariffs by various countries, and there 
are other reasons for the decline in trade, such as the fall in the 
price of silver, speculation and political unrest in many parts of 
the world. 

I believe that monetary influences have played a much smaller 
pert in bringing about the trade depression than is sometimes 
thought. In my opinion, far more important factors are to bo 
found in the lack of balance which exists between industrial ancl 
agricultural production, and in the fact that interference with tho 
freedom of trade has prevented prices playing their proper part in 
adjusting supply and demand. 

SAFEGUARDING AND PREFERENCES. 

In speaking of freedom of trade, I am referring to freedom from 
such restrictions as result from the carrying of surplus stocks, 
such as has taken place, and also to artificial restrictions of produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and raw materials. I do not refer, as you will 
realize, to the question of protective tariffs or preferences, as to 
which a great deal has been said lately, owing to the industrial 
depression, and in connexion with the Imperial Conference. 

The latter question is one of extreme difficulty and has many 
aspects. Neither this country, nor any of the other self-governing 
units of the Empire, can afford to lose the power to trade with other 
countries outside the Empire, which in the aggregate contain much 
larger populations at the present time than those existing within 
the Empire itself. On the other hand, there is a great deal to be 
gained through the fostering of trading relations and economic and 
social ties of many kinds within the Empire, with a view to the 
unification of interests and ideals, and from the business point of 
view, much is to be gained by the building up of a larger hom> 
market for those items which the various parts of the Empire 
produce. Much can be done in the case of manufactures by fusion 
of interests between the great manufacturing firms or companies. 
Improvements and extensions of Imperial transport, telegraph, and 
postal communications are needed in order to provide the most 
efficient and extended services at the lowest possible cost. A great 
deal can also be done through banking extensions, together with 
Imperial facilities, as this Bank is proving at the present time. 
Some fiscal preferences should also be possible without injury to 
ourselves, especially in view of the high tariffs which have been raised 
almost throughout the world, and of the need for giving some help 
to industry, pending the readjustment of economic conditions which 
are still in the melting pot. 

The great pressure upon the manufacturing centres of the world to 
reduce costs of production so as to meet external competition, 
accentuated by the payment of War Debts and Reparations, has 
forced us since the War to safeguard certain industries, and so save 
them from passing out of existence altogether. It seems to me that 
the time when the safeguarding of some industries can be discen- 
tinued has not yet arrived, and that in the continuance of this policy 
there may be opportunities for arranging mutual preferences with 
the Dominions. 

On the other hand, the Dominions will recognize that, as partners 
with Great Britain and her Colonies, there are unlimited possibilities 
for the future, and that the interests of each single section of the 
Empire have to be considered. 

It is clear that, not only in the interests of Great Britain, but also 
of the whole Empire, the power of London to earn a large surplus 
through her invisible receipts must be maintained, and it is certain 
that no other part of the Empire could, for economic reasons, achieve 
such a position as she holds. It is also clear that a strong financial 
centre is essential, for without it the Empire cannot attain full 
prosperity. The estimates of the invisible earnings of this country 
for the year 1930 are not yet available, but they will certainly show 
some reduction on the previous year. It would be a grave error to 
adopt any change of policy that might jeopardize the surplus, 
whatever it may be. 

These earnings form a reservoir from which fresh capital is poured 
out for the purpose of further development, and especially the 
development of the Empire. It has been due to extravagance and 
over-spending at the home centre and the drying-up of the fer- 
tilizing influences of fresh capital that many countries and Empires 
in the past haye declined. 

Protection as a policy would, in my opinion, be entirely incom- 
patible with the duties and responsibilities of a great creditor nation 
and international money market, and only such tariffs should be 
imposed as would not injure that position, but would help towards 
a solution of our unemployment problem on sound lines, and the 
fostering of trade within the Empire. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 

I think that the underlying causes of the boom in America, whi h 

has produced a world-wide reaction on the general economic po ‘i- 
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tion, were her tariff wall and the accumulation and congestion of 
gold in that country, which gave her the power to expand credit to 
a degyee far beyond that which could be utilized in a healthy 
and satisfactory manner. There were also the trading balances 
accumulated abroad at a time when America was not prepared to 
invest with confidence in foreign securities to the full extent of her 
enormous surplus wealth, with the result that a general atmosphere 
of “‘ boom” developed in America and wild speculation followed, 
which has resulted in great loss. These factors have, no doubt, 
been mainly responsible for the speculative boom which ended so 
disastrously, and the deprivation to the other countries of the gold 
which is needed by them is certainly reacting unfavourably upon the 
industrial and trading position throughout the world, and has 
helped to accentuate the fall in world prices. It is also making it 
more difficult to operate the Gold Standard. It is that portion of 
the indebtedness of the world to America for which payment will 
not be accepted in goods or securities which is causing the flow of 
gold to that country, and it is the maldistribution of gold which is a 
contributory factor to the present trade depression. 

The expansion of credit in America which actually took place 
was much less than could have been allowed were it not for the 
control exercised by the Federal Reserve Authorities, and without 
which it might have gone much further. Up to a point, therefore, 
the Federal Reserve System has thus proved to be effective, but the 
British system is certainly more efficient, especially in boom periods, 
besides which it has become more than ever evident that bills form 
a better security for call loans than Stock Exchange securities. If a 
crisis of such magnitude as that in America had happened in this 
country through our having a less effective system than that which 
we possess, the consequences would have been far more serious than 
those even which have befallen America, we being, as we are, the 
world’s special centre for the settlement of international trade. 

In the circumstances, however, partly owing to the fact that the 
short-term money in the London market is largely secured by self- 
liquidating bills and short-term Government indebtedness, money 
has now gravitated to London, because of the soundness of our 
system and the security which it affords. I think that the advan- 
tages which London offers in this way can perhaps be more greatly 
appreciated in difficult times than when times are good. When 
world conditions have again settled down to normal, it is certain 
that there will be an industrial and trade recovery, and the earning 
power of the Banks will then also again become normal. 


Tne SETTLEMENT OF THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

The difficulty at present is that neither France nor the United 
States will accept payment of the whole of their overseas trading 
surpluses in goods or investment securities. As a consequence, 
they have accumulated large floating balances and there is a ten- 
dency to convert them into gold. The surplus available in the 
hands of the debtor countries for the settlement of international 
debts is therefore small. Yet it should be sufficient if the World’s 
stock of gold were more evenly distributed, because investment 
operations and the interchange of goods should be the basis of the 
settlement of debts, leaving only small balances to be sotiied gold. 

It should be borne in mind that in 1929 the favourable balance 
of trade (exclusive of gold movements) of the United States was 
estimated at £99 millions, and that of Great Britain at £136 millions. 
No official estimates are available in the case of France, but un- 
doubtedly that country also had a substantial excess of income 
over expenditure on her international trading account. It is clear 
that, if, with the existing stocks of gold, the proportion of inter- 
national debt which is settled in goods, services and securities 
should decline appreciably, the Gold Standard would be imperilled. 
If this should happen, much of the good that has been done towards 
improving the economic condition of the world within the last ten 
years would be lost. 

WorkING OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 

Before the War, the Gold Standard worked more or less automati- 
cally, whereas to-day, there is a danger of its becoming largely a 
matter of management. In existing circumstances, co-operation 
between the Central Banks is essential, but, in my opinion, the 
permanent substitution of co-operation for the automatic working 
of the Gold Standard might result in great difficulties. It is clear 
that in times of real emergency the natural tendency would be for 
Central Banks to safeguard their own immediate interests and those 
of the people they represent and it would, therefore, be much safer 
to rely, as far as possible, upon the automatic action of the exchanges 
and of the laws of supply and demand, and upon the use of the 
Bank Rate, which leaves greater freedom to each individual people, 
than to depend upon the theory of controlling prices through some 
arbitrary regulation of output or by the contraction or expansion 
of credit, both of which need world co-operation. 

There has, I think, been a considerablo change of view in regard 
to these theories, and I have little doubt that it is safer to rely upon 
the flexibility which free markets would afford than to aim at a 
more or less rigid control of credit and of human activity and 
endeavour. It should be realized that if, through the operation 
of tariff restrictions, purchases from abroad are not made, then the 
countries refusing to buy will, in the long run, be equally unable to 
sell. Until this important fact is more fully appreciated, inter- 
national trade will never be healthy, and to the extent that co- 
operation prevents the settlement of debt by natural means, it 
cannot be for the good of the world. 


FreNcH Goip Position, 
The French gold position is of special interest at the present time, 


ey 


A large part of the gold offered in the open market in London ha; 
been secured by French buyers. _The Bank of France has now imag, 
a reduction in its official rate of discount, which may enable London 
to stop the outflow of gold on French account. It should he note 
that the French withdrawals of gold from this country are made gy 
account of the French Banks, and not on French Governmey 
account, which indicates that the demand originates with customo 
and not in pursuance of Government policy. j 

France, with the aid of her Colonial Empire, is self-supporting 
to a much greater extent than this country, and owing to her econ. 
omic position she has been able, since the War and _ pending the 
ultimate stabilization of the franc which has now taken place, tg 
maintain her currency at a relatively higher value for interna 
purposes as compared with its exchange value with other countries, 
and thus to encourage her exports. Before the War she invested 
a substantial amount of her surplus in foreign securities in Rusgig 
and with other Continental Powers and in the development of he 
Colonial Empire, whereas now there is less inducement in that 
direction, and she is, therefore, maintaining large balances jy 
London and in other centres at her immediate disposal, in orde 
that she may be in a position to draw gold, or to use them for 
any other purpose. Although the foreign investment policy of 
France can be clearly understood, having regard to the general 
uncertainty that prevails as to world conditions, it would tend 
greatly towards the restoration of commercial prosperity if France 
were to invest her surplus abroad in long term loans, or alternatively, 
to make it easier for her debtors to pay in goods. 


War DEBTs. 

The people of Great Britain realised in 1922 that there was a 
great difference between commercial debts and debts incurred 
between Governments as the result of the Great War. They 
also realised that the debtor countries of the world could not by 
any means discharge their War Debts, as first arranged, without 
insolvency and economie chaos as the consequence, and by 4 
voluntary act of unparallelled generosity Great Britain undertook 
not to exact from them more than she might have to pay to America, 
In this way, she cancelled the sum of £2,550 millions of War Debt 
due to her, which sum she has, therefore, definitely and directly 
lost, but this action on the part of Great Britain has enabled thoge 
countries and their peoples to continue their economic existence, 
and thereby Great Britain, and indeed every exporting and trading 
country is gaining the benefit now to some extent, and should gain 
a greater benefit in the future. The same would happen in the 
case of America, if she should cancel the War Debts due to her, 
which amount to nearly £2,400 millions. The gain to her asa 
great exporting country, through having solvent customers for 
her goods, and through the increase of their purchasing power, 
would be immense. There would also be a gain to other countries, 
including Great Britain, although, owing to the terms of our con- 
cession in regard to War Debts, we should not directly benefit. 
Looking at the matter as a purely business proposition, there can 
be no doubt that it would pay, and I think that America and 
other countries in a similar position should seriously consider the 
way in which they would certainly gain by such an act. 

Although Germany is to some extent benefited by the fall in 
prices, owing to the fact that she is a manufacturing country and 
has to purchase raw materials abroad, yet the fall in prices has 
increased the real burden of her debt. She is, therefore, being 
forced, in order to make payment, to rationalire her industries to 
such a degree that she is destined to become an even greater com- 
petitor with all countries interested in industrial production. 
It would answer the world’s purpose better if Germany could be 
relieved of her debt and become a larger importer of foreign 
manufactured goods, as well as an exporter of her own goods. 

Tne NEED FoR Economy. 

It cannot be denied that one of the principal contributory causea 
to the shrinkage in our export trade, both “ visible’? and ‘ in- 
visible,” has been the lack of economy in our national expenditure. 
The cost of the social services in Great Britain has risen rapidly 
in recent years, and whereas in 191] the amount was approximately 
£63 millions, in 1929 the total had increased to about £396 millions. 
There is no doubt that our national expenditure is much too high 
and that there is an urgent call for economy. By “ economy ” 
I not only mean a frugal and judicious expenditure of money on 
the part of all Government, but more than that: I mean a drastic 
reconsideration of all present expenditures, with a view to effecting 
saving wherever this can be achieved. Owing to the piling up of 
Government expenditure, which has been allowed to take place 
in recent years, it requires great strength and ability on the part 
of any Government to bring about a reduction, and even go, this 
must take time to achieve. 

A firm intention on the part of the Government resolutely to 

take the position in hand and deal with it adequately, would, in 
my opinion, do more than anything else at the present time towards 
the restoration of confidence and would help to bring about the 
revival in trade and industry necessary to restore the trading 
surplus which we formerly used to enjoy. 
The City of London is now taking a lead through the organizing 
of a campaign for economy, and a meeting will be held in this hall 
on Tuesday next, January 27th, at 3 p.m., when many prominent 
speakers will address those present upon that subject. I think 
that such a campaign, which will bring home to people the necossity 
for a reduction not only in Government and Local Government 
Expenditure, but also in personal expenditure, cannot fail to 
have a great effect, and I hope that, following upon the lead given 
by the City of London, this important Movement will extend 
throughout the country. 





owing to the large increase in the stock of gold held by that country. 


The report was unanimously adopted, 
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(Continued from page 126.) 
rose during that period by approximately 16 per cent., 
and that of raw materials by 40 per cent. This fall, 
he was careful to explain, related to wholesale prices 
only, and principally to prices of primary products 
and not to retail prices which, he added, “ still remain 
at a relatively much higher level owing to the lack of 
flexibility in wages in the sheltered industries, the too 
highly developed social services, and heavy taxation.” 
These are practical and common-sense conclusions and 
served to emphasize Mr. Goodenough’s contention that 
he finds in the lack of balance between industrial and 
agricultural production a more natural explanation of 
trade depression than he is able to find in matters 
relating to monetary policy and currency. 


MALDISTRIBUTION OF GOLD. 


Again, when dealing with such matters as the mal- 
distribution of gold, the Chairman of Barclays Bank, 
while clearly recognizing the seriousness of the issues 
involved, shows how greatly the exchange situation, 
both as regards France and the United States, has been 
affected by what may be termed the failure of both 
of those countries to discharge the responsibilities 
attaching to holders of large stores of gold. In the 
case of both countries there has been failure to invest 
continuously in long-dated Foreign Loans in accordance 
with English custom and practice, while in the case of 
America, of course, the international situation has been 
gravely affected by the apparent determination of the 
United States to prevent the discharge of Europe’s 
obligations to her through the proper channel of an 
exchange of goods and services, having deliberately 
raised her tariff walls higher and higher. In this same 
connexion Mr. Goodenough made some very common- 
sense observations with regard to the general question of 
War Debts, expressing the belief which so many share 
that a general cancellation would have been and might, 
perhaps, still be of universal benefit—that is, of benefit 
as much to the creditors as to the debtors. 


Economy. 


Finaliy, I am glad to note that Mr. Goodenough did 
not fail to emphasize the urgent need for economy as 
a first essential in fighting our way back to prosperity. 
A firm intention on the part of the Government resolutely 
to take the position in hand in that respect and deal 
with it adequately would, in the opinion of the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, “‘ do more than anything else at the 
present time towards the restoration of confidence and 
would help to bring about the revival in trade and 
industry necessary to restore the trading surplus which 
we formerly used to enjoy.” 

Mr. McKenna’s ADDRESS. 

Tn his examination of the general situation and outlook, 
Mr. McKenna, the Chairman of the Midland Bank, 
is evidently still inclined to concentrate upon monetary 
and currency policies as a chief cause of our industrial 
depression. It may, I think, be safely assumed that 
there is no part either of our financial and industrial 
machinery which now or at any time is not capable 
of improvement, and, therefore, in that gense an examina- 
tion of monetary policy is not without its use, and, 
incidentally, the City and the general public are awaiting 
with considerable interest the Report of the Macmillan 
Committee which has been investigating the general 
subject of the relations of banking with industry. 

I am disposed to draw attention more to certain of 
the thoughts arising out of Mr. McKenna’s latest exposition 
of monetary policy than to the details of the exposition 
itself, and I am, perhaps, influenced somewhat by the 
scant direct allusion by the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank to so many of the causes contributing to industrial 
depression, although I feel perfectly sure that he would 
be the first to recognize their importance. A part of 
Mr. McKenna’s address, therefore, to which I attach 
Special importance, is the reminder which he gave of 
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MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S REVIEW. 





Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, on Tuesday, 20th inst., Mr. Frederick 
Craufurd Goodenough, the Chairman, presiding. 

Having referred to the changes in the Board and the figures in 
the balance sheet, the Chairman said : 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1930, after 
making full provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
the sum of £465,070, which is £51,523 less than the profit for the 
preceding year. When it is remembered that the territories served 
by this Bank are largely occupied in the production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, a reduction in the earnings of the Bank during 
the past year comes as a natural consequence, having regard to the 
fall in commodity prices to which reference has already been made. 
The liquid funds of the Bank employed in bills and money at short 
notice have also earned materially lower rates. 

I am pleased to inform you that Barclays Bank (Canada), in 
which, as you are aware, this Bank holds a substantial interest, has 
made steady progress. 

I had the opportunity, during the holiday period last autumn, of 
visiting Canada, and I was assured on all hands that the advent of 
Barclays Bank in Canada was warmly welcomed and was regarded 
as a new and important link between that Dominion and this 
country. A similar appreciation was also expressed in New York, 
where I was able to pay a brief visit. 

A branch of Barclays Bank (Canada) has just been opened in 
Toronto. 

We look forward to a considerable development of the trade 
between Canada and the West Indies, and our branches already 
established in the West Indies, together with those which are now 
being opened in Canada, will form a valuable financial link for this 
purpose. 

I am sure the shareholders would wish to join with me in con- 
gratulating our General Manager, Sir John Caulecutt, upon the 
honour of Knighthood recently conferred upon him in recognition 
of the valuable public service which he has rendered and is rendering 
as Deputy-Chairman of the Export Credits Guarantee Advisory 
Committee. Sir John Cauleutt has also been appointed Chairman, 
for the current year, of the Committee of the British Overseas 
Banks Association. 

I am pleased also to have this opportunity of informing the 
shareholders that the staff of the Bank continue to give them 
excellent service. I have been impressed by the loyal manner in 
which the staff have fully recognized that under existing conditions 
it is necessary to curtail expenditure as far as possible. 

SuMMARY OF CONDITIONS. 

Trading conditions generally have been affected by the serious 
drop in world prices for SOUTH AFRICA’S principal exports, apart 
from gold, namely, wool, maize, hides and skins, and coal. 

The continued prosperity of the gold-mining industry, which 
provides approximately fifty per cent. of the value of the Union of 
South Africa’s exports, has counteracted to some extent the con- 
siderable diminution of trade, and the setback in agricultural 
conditions has benefited the gold industry through the inflow of 
native labour to’ the mines from the country districts. 

Agricultural conditions have not been favourable during the 
past year. Lack of rain during May and June hindered ploughing 
operations in regard to winter crops, and prices for all agricultural 
produce suffered a severe decline. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA is suffering from the effects of a pro- 
longed period of drought and the decreased prices obtaining for 
agricultural produce. 

The production of diamonds from the territory during the year 
to September, 1930, was estimated at 510,000 metric carats, @ 
decrease of 80,000 metric carats compared with the previous year. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA.—Imports for the year ended 
June 30th, 1930, totalled £8,995,000, an increase of £736,000 upon 
the previous year, whilst exports totalled £8,401,000, being an 
increase of £529,000. 

The market for farm properties was listless, but for town properties 
there was a keen and sustained demand. 

Recently, good rains have fallen, and the outlook for the coming 
maize crop is more promising. 

The production of gold continues to decline, the monthly average 
for 1930 being 45,800 fine ounces, as compared with 46,734 in 1929. 

It is confidently expected that NORTHERN RHODESIA will, 
in the near future, hold a prominent part as a producer of copper, 
and production is expected to commence this year. 

EGYPT.—The year under review has witnessed a period of acute 
depression. ‘The general fall in the price of commodities especially 
affected Egyptian cotton, in which market the Egyptian Government 
intervened in November, 1929, and a large part of the 1929-30 crop 
came into their hands. 

A new tariff, based on specific rates for many commodities, came 
into force in February last, checking the fall in the cost of living. 

Continued depression in cotton prices, and other factors, make 
the immediate outlook unsatisfactory, although Egypt with her 
natural advantages of climate and soil, and her resources of labour, 
is a country in which a quick recovery from depression may be looked 
for should favourable economic conditions supervene. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PROBLEMS OF MONETARY POLICY 





MR. McKENNA ON INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY 





THE ordinary general mecting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C. 4, on Wednesday the 21st inst. The Right Hon. R. McKenna, 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said :— 

Among the outstunding economic developments of recent months 
none has given rise to so much comment as the absorption of gold 
by France and the United States. Neither of these countries has 
any desire to increase its gold stock ; but it is easier to find the 
cause of the movement than to stop it. It is often asked why 
gold continues to flow in large volume into these two particular 
countries, which differ so widely in many important economic 
respects. Nations, like individuals, may be roughly divided 
into two classes, debtors and creditors. We may define a debtor 
country as one which is called upon to remit to other countries, 
on account of imports of goods and services and of interest charges, 
a larger sum year by year than it receives in respect of exports 
and other claims. It has a deficit on its balance of current inter- 
national payments. A creditor country, on the other hand, is 
one which is entitled to receive year by year a larger sum than it 
is required to remit abroad. The difference between a debtor 
country’s current receipts and payments can be covered in one or 
both of only two ways, if we ignore the final possibility of default : 
it can borrow externally, or it can export gold. Correspondingly, 
vu creditor country must either make new external loans, or accept 
gold in payment of the final balance. 

Drsror AND CREDITOR COUNTRIES. 

In the past few years the debtor countries, which in general 
are producers of primary commodities, have found it more and more 
difficult to provide, by sales of their products and new borrowings 
abroad, sufficient external funds to meet their current obligations. 
On the ono hand, the decline in prices has seriously reduced the 
proceeds of their exports ; on the other, it has become increasingly 
difficult for them to raise new external loans. America has shown 
less readiness to lend abroad than in former years, and France 
as a sources of capital has been almost entirely closed to the foreign 
borrower. The other principal creditor, Great Britain, while con- 
tinuing to lend substantial sums abroad, has had too small a surplus 
to meet all the demands for accommodation. As a result of these 
conditions the United States and France have been compelled to 
accept largo quantities of gold, while two at least of the debtor 
countries have been forced off the gold standard. 

Meanwhile the debtor countries, which, as I have said, are mainly 
producers of primary commodities, have been driven to throw their 
products on a falling market, intensifying the decline in prices. 
They have been compelled, moreover, to restrict their purchases of 
finished goods, so that the exports of manufacturing countries have 
been curtailed and the lending power of creditor nations impaired. 
Maldistribution of gold and falling prices, inability to borrow and 
unwillingness to lend, have thus gone hand in hand in a continuous 
process of action and reaction. The wholesale price level in this 
country has suffered the aimost unprecedented fall of roughly 
twenty per cent. in a year, and we have no assurayce in the latest 
statistics that the full extent of the downward movement has even 
yet been reached. 

DirFicuLties OF Price Levet STABILIZATION. 

We know already from recent economic history in America some- 
thing of the difficulties with which a central bank has to contend in 
an endeavour to maintain a stable price level, and we shall find a 
clear indication of their nature if we examine the course of business 
and -banking in that country from 1921, which marked the depth 
of the post-war slump, to 1928, the year before the crest and collapse 
of the stock market boom. The fact which strikes us at the outset 
is that the wholesale commodity price level in 1928 was unchanged 
in comparison with 1921, a relatively small rise in the earlier years 
having been cancelled out by the succeeding decline. Along with 
this stability of prices went a remarkable growth in the volume of 
business, accompanied by a large expansion of bank deposits. 
Indeed, it is evident that more money was created than trade actu- 
ally needed, for much of the supply was in fact not used in ordinary 
business at all. The excess was employed in speculation or left with 
the banks as more or less permanently inactive deposits so far as 
trade was concerned. 

The high degree of prosperity during the greater part of this 
period confirmed the desirability of steadiness in the price level as a 
basic condition of economic welfare, and controversy arose as to the 
supposed capacity of central banks to maintain this stability. 

Tre Uses or Money. 

The question of the use of money is not less important than the 
rate of turnover, which after all is primarily an effect and only 
secondarily a cause of business depression. It has been seen that 
in America a relatively small part of the additional money provided 
by the central banks was used in trade and industry. Much moro 
was employed in speculation, which was notoriously carried to an 
extreme. Indecd, near the end of the period the funds thus absorbed 
became so great that the money used in trade, properly speaking, 
appears to have actually declined, though an increase was still 
shown in the total volume. Some speculation in commodities, 


securities or other capital values goes on at all times and fulfils a 
logitimate and useful function, but in this case it rose to wholly 





abnormal heights and reached a point at which the Federal Reger, 
Banks, given the existing banking structure, had no power o 
effective resistance. It is clear that the policy of a central bank iy 
relation to the total quantity of money may be wholly nullified }y 
violent changes in the amount devoted to speculation. : 

The importance of the use of money has frequently escaped 
attention, particularly in discussions and attempted applications g 
what is commonly known as the quantity theory of money, Thy 
equation which this theory, in its simplest form, adduceg ig jy 
reality a truism, for it says in effect that the amounts spent by 
individuals and combinations of individuals in buying goods ay 
services equal in the aggregate the sums paid for those goods anj 
services. Unfortunately, the unduly simplified statement of th 
equation has led people to suppose that the price level is governa 
by the volume of trade transacted, the quantity of money oyt. 
standing, and the rate at which moncy circulates, whereas the truly 
relevant quantity factor is not the money outstanding, but thy 
amount currently used in buying goods and services. 

THE Lesson OF British EXPERIENCE. 

The British experience of recent years, though widely different 
from the American, demonstrates almost as clearly the importanc 
of these uncontrolled elements in the monetary situation. Americ 
has enjoyed a period of unexampled prosperity and_ suffered a 
succeeding slump ; in this country we have had continuous depres. 
sion, which has been no more than deepened under the pressure of 
world forces ; yet much the same conclusions can be drawn from 
monetary developments in the two countries. It is true that we 
have not experienced in this country any riot of speculation. Woe 
have, however, witnessed a prolonged tendency for money to 
accumulate as time deposits with the banks, a process which has 
been greatly accentuated in the last year. A larger part of tho 
total volume of money has been left idle by its owners, a fact which 
furnishes a striking instance of the power of mass psychology to 
neutralize the efforts of monetary policy. 

The decline in advances has occurred, not because of any chang) 
in the policy of the Bank, but solely because less accommodation 
has been demanded. For the first time for many years the legitimaty 
demand for accommodation has been below what we have been 
prepared to grant. The result is that we have been driven to employ 
more of our resources in buying Government securities and bills, 
All these facts, taken from both sides of the Atlantic, lead to tho 
conclusion that the most skilful plans of monetary authorities may, 
under some conditions, be defeated Fy developments in public 
psychology. 

INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

Returning now to the influence of mass psychology, it is an 
important fact in the present situation that for the time being 
business derives no stimulus from low commodity prices, because ot 
the fear that they may fall yet further. Producers are still reluctant 
to meet anything more than immediate demands ; industrialists and 
traders endeavour to curtail more drastically rather than augment 
their stocks ; consumers buy only as pressing needs dictate ; and 
savers continue to withhold their funds from investment, preferring 
to leave their money on deposit at the banks. In a very real sense 
the crisis is one of under-consumption, having its roots in a con- 
tinuous downward movement of the price level. Until sufficient 
confidence has returned to stimulate buying, stocks of goods are not 
likely to dwindle, nor production to increase. And a marked revival 
of confidence is unlikely until prices show a tendency to harden. 
We shall see an end to the growth of unemployment and business 
losses when the recent trend of prices is arrested and reversed. 

Summarizing the situation in all its aspects, I would ascribe tho 
economic troubles of the world to three main causes, all of which, 
unfortunately, are in operation at the same time. First, we ar 
suffering from maldistribution of gold due to the relative inability 
or unwillingness of creditor countries to lend to debtor countries. 
Secondly, the public has not yet recovered from the reaction from 
the American stock market collapse. And thirdly, we are still 
feeling the effects of the long period of deflation in this country. In 
this situation it ma¢ be asked: Froin what direction can recovery 
be expected ? Low money rates, which provide an inducement to 
the long-term investment of accumulated bank deposits, will 
naturally help to stimulate industrial activity. The United States 
and France would seem to be realising more clearly the necessity 
of lending abroad on a largo and continuous scale if international 
equilibrium is to be restored and maintained. Further, the policy 
of deflation, in the sense of periodic reductians of money supplies, 
has probably been abandoned in this country. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that under the combined influence of these factors tho 
state of public sentiment will gradually improve. 

THe Powers or CentTRAL BANKS. 

It has long been recognized that, in this country at any rate, ths 
central bank can go far towards checking a speculative boon, 
particularly in its early stages, by the use of the official discount 
rate, supported when necessary by open market policy. In Americs 
the bank rate instrument is more difticult to use, for the whol: 
structure of markets and rates is different in nearly every important 
particular from our own. The American banking system, morcover, 
is by no means so cohesive as the British. With many thousancs 

(Continued on page 1381—right hand coli:mn.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 129.) 
the fact that the debtor countries, | which in general 
are producers of primary commodities, have found it 
more and more difficult to provide, by sales of their 
products, new borrowings abroad, sufficient external 
funds to meet their current obligations. Low prices have 
seriously reduced the proceeds of the exports of these 
countries, while on the other hand it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for them to raise new external loans. Of 
this, of course, Australia furnishes a striking example. 
Tue GoLp PRroBLEeM. 

Moreover, partly because of these conditions, and still 
more, perhaps, because of inability or unreadiness to 
invest abroad, the United States and France have been 
compelled to accept large quantities of gold, and as 
Mr. McKenna says, the situation all the time has been 
aggravated because debtor countries have been driven 
to throw their products on a falling market, thus inten- 
sifying the decline in prices. Mr. MeKenna then went 
at considerable length into the question of the difliculties 
of price level stabilization and the responsibilities in 
that connexion of Central Banks. Personally, I cannot 
help thinking that an examination of recent developments 
in the United States suggests that if the Federal Reserve 
Authorities had paid less heed to price levels, and the 
theories of some of the modern economists and had applied 
themselves more diligently to checking the wild boom 
in securities, the result would have been better for the 
United States and better for the world. 


ContTroL BY CENTRAL Banks LiMiTED. 

The City, however, will be in agreement with Mr. 
McKenna and, perhaps, will be disposed to welcome 
the ecknowledgment by the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank that certain of the factors which govern the 
price level are not under the control of the Central 
Banks, such factors, for example, as the rate at which 
money circulates or the use to which money is_ put, 
though in this latter respect, of course, a Central Bank 
ean do much by raising the Bank Rate to check 
excessive speculation, especially if the steps are taken 
before the movement has gone too far. In this connexion 
I notice, too, that in all fairness Mr. McKenna, who on 
more than one occasion has compared English and 
American monetary policies, by no means to the advantage 
of the former, does not hesitate when referring to the 
recent events in the United States to say that “* American 
monetary policy failed to maintain prosperity first 
because it could not control the use of money and sub- 
sequently and as a consequence because it could not 
persuade the public to use the money provided.” 


PrePARING FoR Berrer Times. 

The Chairman of the Midland Bank also made some 
very interesting observations with regard to the extent 
to which industrial depression may be accentuated by 
psychological influences, and in that connexion he expressed 
some sound views with regard to the responsibility in 
the matter of spending, drawing the very proper dis- 
tinction between real thrift and mere hoarding. Not 
the least interesting part of Mr. McKenna’s address, 
however, was that in which he dealt very fully with the 
figures of the Midland Bank, showing, among other 
things, the extent to which Advances had declined, 
while because of an adequate demand from trade unem- 
ployed balances had begun to be accumulated in Treasury 
Bills and other forms of security. In itself, of course, 
this development is an indication of unsatisfactory 
trade conditions, but bearing in mind that it is not so 
long ago that the proportion of Bank Advance to Deposits 
was exceedingly high, there is not wanting good grounds 
for the belief that while through rationalization of 
industry in this and that direction and by increased 
efficiency in certain other industries the way is being 
prepared for an industrial revival later on, banking 
resources are becoming increasingly liquid and, therefore, 
the power of the banks to finance an expansion in trade 
should be steadily increasing. Artuur W. Kippy. 

(For Financial Noles see page 132.) 
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of banks, less than two-thirds of which, measured by resources, 
are in direct touch with the central banks, it is clear that any given 
policy is far more difficult to execute in America than here. Further, 
the American authorities are called upon to cope with a popular 
interest in the stock market of exceptional magnitude. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that American bank rate policy proved ineffee- 
tive to check the recent boom. The problem is one for that country 
to solve, and I refer to it now only because the United States fills 
so vast a place in international trade and finance that every 
important movement there has repercussions which are felt 
throughout the world. 

The difficulties of monetary policy with which we are now faced 
are, then, not wholly international, nor, on the other hand, can they 
be overcome entirely by individual central banks. Obviously the 
problem of the use of the world’s gold supplies is international in 
character, and can be dealt with only by co-operation among central 
banks. There is already evidence of a general willingness to co- 
operate, but no indication yet of continuous common action based 
upon an agreed policy. The first essential must be a full recognition 
of the imperative need of a steady general level of commodity prices. 
Trade cannot prosper while the world’s monetary units are subject 
to such wide variations in purchasing power as we have witnessed 
in recent years. When this fact has been realized, and the common 
policy of central banks has been translated into action, we may 
anticipate much more rapid progress in the field of monetary policy 
and a nearer approach to the time when we can regard our monetary 
system as fully abreast of our productive organ‘zation. 

PROGRESS OF THE BANK. 

I turn now from more general considerations to the figures of 
our own Bank, which bear, as I have already mentioned in respect 
of one or two items, the marks of protracted business depression. 
Our net profit for the past year has naturally been seriously affected 
by these conditions, the total being £350,000 below that of 1929. 
Whilo money has earned low returns, overhead charges are com- 
paratively inelastic and do not fluctuate with the earning powers 
of our assets or the outgoings on account of deposits. 

Our reduced profit, however, still leaves us in such a position 
that we can safely recommend the payment of a final dividend 
at the same rate as that which has prevailed for more than a 
quarter of a century. As a result of the increase in capital, 
announced a year ago, the sum required for dividends is somewhat 
larger than for 1929. We have appropriated £250,000 to bank 
premises redemption fund and £100,000 to officers’ pension fund, 
leaving to be carried forward a sum approximately the same as 
a year ago. The new issue of shares added rather more than 
£800,000 to both the paid-up capital and reserve fund. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the balance sheet is the 
rise in deposits to the unprecedented total of £399} millions, an 
increase on a year ago of £20 millions, which has more than 
neutralized the fall in the preceding year. ‘The cash ratio stands 
at 11.8 per cent., which compares with an average of 11.1 per 
cent. for the whole year. 

If any additional evidence were required of the world trade’ 
depression, it could be seen in the fall in our contingent liabilities 
in respect of acceptances and confirmed credits and engagements. 
The decline in these figures represents a material reduction in 
our earnings, which can be made good only as conditions of world 
trade improve. When trade and industry recover we shall be in 
an exceptionally liquid position, which will enable us to assist 
them with the necessary increased credits. 

The premises item is almost unchanged from a year ago, the 
figure of nearly £9 millions having been arrived at after taking 
account of the £250,000 allocated from the past year’s profits to 
bank premises redemption fund. The value of each leasehold 
property is written down yearly by an amount, which is charged 
against earnings before striking net profits and sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the cost at the expiry of the lease.- 

As a matter of domestic history I may mention that during 
the past year the central management of the Bank has moved 
into the new building in Poultry, where the whole of our head 
office organization is now concentrated. The full occupation of 
the premises has enabled us to offer a new and valuable service to the 
public in the form of safe deposit facilities,and we hope to extend this 
arrangement to a wider circle of clients in the fairlynear future. 

Investments in affiliated companies make up a total in the 
balance sheet about £160,000 more than a year ago, the increase 
arising from additions to their paid-up capital and published 
reserves and undivided profits. The balance sheets of the Belfast 
Banking Company, The Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland 
Bank, as well as of our Executor and Trustee Company, are most 
encouraging, and clearly indicate the advantages to be derived 
from close co-ordination in policy and management between 
institutions operating in different parts of the kingdom or in some- 
what different spheres of activity. I should like once again to 
express our congratulations to the directorate, management and 
staff of each of our affiliated banks on the continued prosperity 
and stability of their undertakings. 

Finally, I am sure you would wish me to say a very special 
word to our Managing Director. Mr. Hyde has borne the immense 
burden of his office with the genius and devotion that we have 
learned through long association to appreciate and admire. Ho 
has been most ably assisted by our joint general managers, who 
share with him the responsibility of managing a business of un- 
equalled complexity and magnitude. I would tender to him and to 
them on your behalf a sincere expression of our confidenceand respect. 

Tho report was unanimously adopted, other ordinary business 
was transacted, and the proceedings terminated with a voto of 
thanks to the chairman, 
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NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 


Art the Annual General Meeting of this old Society, founded in 1849, 
held on 16th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., the chairman, 
Mr. George Elkington, J.P., F.R.1I.B.A., congratulated the members 
upon the continued and unqualified success in every direction which 
had been obtained in the past year’s working, and on the strong 
position of the Society, which now had over 62,000 members. 

He thought there was no need to be pessimistic ; the movement 
as a whole was in a very strong position, and he had noted a very 
definite desire on the part of its leaders to act with due caution and 
in co-operation, and not to overlook the interests of the movement 
as awhole. So far as their own Society was concerned, the board 
was fully alive both to the general situation, and to the possible 
repercussion of the action of other Societies on such situation. 
Their opinion was that they saw no reason at present to depart 
from their current 5 per cent. to investors, for they, like so many 
other Societies, had found themselves able to obtain a sufficient 
amount of satisfactory mortgage business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estublished 1885. 


Assets £8,000,000. Reserve Funds £342,000. 


Interest paid July Ist and Jan. Ist, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. SAVE «xo RECEIVE 


ADVANCES MADE on House 
and Shop Properties. 


Economical Rates and Prompt 
ervice. 
Apply for Investment Prospectus S/1 
or Advance Prospectus S/2, 


GEORGE E£. JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A.5 
ecretary. 
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Weatherproofs and Suits 


A LITTLE ABOVE OR 
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THE BURBERRY | MEN’S O’COATS 
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2 e 
73/6. Usually 9 & 11 Gns. 
LADIES’ O’COATS|} LOUNGE SUITS 
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Usual Price 8 to 12 Gns. | Usual Price 9 & 10Gns. 





SALE LIST detailing many other bargains post 
a free. Mention “ The SPECTATOR.” 
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Financial Notes 


An Economy CAMPAIGN. 
TnHE most remarkable feature of the past weck has 
the continuance of the heavy drain of gold to France ayj 
the weakness of some of the Foreign Exchanges, mon 
especially the American. This development has nat 
had the effect of restricting business on the Stock Excha 
though considering the rather serious character of the gold 
drain, high-class investment stocks have kept wonderfully 
steady and a good response has been given to new capital i 
of the investment class. No small amount of interest has bee, 
taken in the City in the impending National Econon 
campaign which is to be opened with a Mass Meeting in thy 
Great Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday, th 
27th inst., at 3 p.m. The meeting, which is entirely non-political, 
will be addressed by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Sir Robert 
Horne, and Sir Ernest Benn. Referring to this meeting in th 
course of his speech at the Annual Meeting of Barclays Bank, 
Mr. Goodenough said: “I think such a campaign which yi] 
bring home to people the necessity for a reduction not only 
in Government and Local expenditure but also in person 
expenditure cannot fail to have a great effect.” 

* CS * * 


Barciays (D.C. & O.). 

Following the usual custom, the annual meeting of Barclay 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held immediately 
after the conclusion of the meeting of the parent institution, 
The chairman, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, was able to present a 
satisfactory Report, the small decline in profits being mon 
than explained by the fact that the territories served by the 
Bank are largely occupied in the production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials which have fallen so heavily during the 
past year. Mr. Goodenough has recently returned from 4 
visit to Canada and he referred during his speech to the 
evidence he had of the manner in which the advent of Barclays 
Bank in Canada had been warmly welcomed, being regarded 
as ‘**a new and important link between that Dominion ani 
this country.” At the conclusion of his speech Mr. Goodenough 
said he was sure the shareholders would wish to join with 
him in congratulating the General Manager, Sir John Caulcutt, 
upon the honour of knighthood recently conferred upon hin 
in recognition of the valuable public service rendered by 
him as Deputy-Chairman of the Export Credits Guarantes 
Advisory Committee. Sir John Caulcutt has also been ap- 
pointed Chairman, for the current year, of the British Overseas 
Banks Association. 

ES * * * 
Hvupson’s Bay. 

Following upon the meeting held last week, the shares of 
Hudson’s Bay Company have experienced a moderate rally, 
This, presumably, is due to the fact that, largely, it is believed, 
through the mediation of Sir Robert Horne, a compromise 
has been reached on the general question of future policy and 
management. A Special Committee of Investigation had 
recommended the segregation of the Stores business, with the 
object of that part of the company’s affairs being formed into 


a separate company with more direct management in Canada, § 


With this policy the Governor, Mr. C. V. Sale, disagreed, and 
before the meeting had retired from the Governorship, 
The critics of the company’s policy were not, however, entirely 
in harmony with ail the recommendations of the Special 
Committee and the basis of agreement seems to have been 
reached along the lines of the Governor and two Director 
expressing their readiness to retire from the Board, while in 
the appointment of three new members it must be presumed 
that a special body of shareholders will have some voice, 
* 2 * * 


TuE BuRDEN OF TAXATION. 

At the recent annual meeting of Michael Nairn and Green: 
wich, the chairman, in referring to the obscurity of the 
general outlook, spoke in no uncertain terms with regard 
to the ill-effects of the growth in unproductive National 
Expenditure and the increased burden of taxation. Given 4 
policy of enlightened retrenchment, he saw no reason for 
pessimism regarding the future of the country, which seems, 
in other words, to be a view confirmatory of the point made 
by the Chairman of Barclays Bank when he laid stress 
upon economy in the National Expenditure as the first 
essential for an improved outlook. A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 
AMENDED PROPOSAL APPROVED 


Aw extraordinary general Court of the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held 
on the 16th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, London (1) to receive 
and consider the report of the Special Committee appointed in 
July last, and, if approved, instruct the Governor and Committee 
to take steps to carry the recommendations of the Committee into 
effect: and (2) to comply with a requisition made by certain 
proprietors for the convening of an extraordinary general Court 
to consider certain resolutions contained in the notice of requisition. 

Mr. Charles V. Sale (the Governor), being somewhat at variance 
with the Special Committee on their recommendations, Sir Frederick 
Richmond took the chair and said that he would beg of them 
to get out of their minds any idea that the position of the com- 

any was financially unsound and that it was advisable for them 
to sell their shares and cut their loss. Indeed, the reverse was 
the case, as, even when valued on a most conservative basis, 
and after taking into consideration the loss that was anticipated 
on the current year’s trading, the ordinary shares were represented 
by assets very much in excess of the present market quotation. 

VALUE OF COMPANY'S ASSETS. 

A brief analysis of the assets of the company as set out in the last 
balance sheet showed that the proprietors possessed assets to a 
net value of, say, £11,000,000. ‘Tho directors estimated that the 
losses incurred during the current year would amount to approxi- 
mately £600,000. 

Having paid a warm tribute to the work Mr. Sale had done for 
the company, the Chairman said that he was happy to say it had 
been agreed that an amendment to the first resolution should be 
proposed by a member of the Committee, the efiect of which would 
be that three new directors should be appointed to the board in 
place of the Governor and two other directors who would retire, 
the persons so to be appointed to be selected by the board in 
consultation with the Committee and certain proprietors. He 
might mention that Mr. Sale did not approve of that amendment. 
The newly constituted board would consider the recommendations 
of the Special Committee and would submit their report upon 
them to the proprietors at a General Court to be held before the end 
of July. 

The Chairman formally moved the resolution adopting the report 
of the Special Committee, and Mr. Vivian H. Smith seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Alfred Shepherd, Chairman of the Special Committee, moved 
the amendment outlined by the Chairman, and after considerable 
discussion, it was carried almost unanimously and was also approved 
as a substantive resolution. 


MICHAEL NAIRN & GREENWICH, LTD. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED IN A DIFFICULT YEAR. 








T'kE ninth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
Ltd., was held on the 19th inst. at Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (the Chairman) said: In my speech 
at our last annual meeting I referred to the fact that the year 
1929 had been a difficult one, and [ am sorry to say that the same 
description applies in an even greater degree to 1930. Our prin- 
cipal associated company—-Michael Nairn and Co., Ltd.—experi- 
enced fairly normal conditions during the first half of their financial 
year, but during the second half the usual demand for their pro- 
ductions was not maintained, and there was a serious falling off 
in the export trade. It is not possible for any industrial company 
with widespread interests to remain immune from the consequences 
of the present unprecedented depression, as the economic uncer- 
tainty which prevails throughout the world results not only in 
decreased sales, but in violent fluctuations in commodity prices, 
which naturally affect manufacturing profits. 

Our income for the year, represented by dividends from invest- 
ments, &c., amounts to £219,223, as compared with £234,602 last 
year. I'he board recommend a final dividend of 74 per cont., 
making 12} per cont. less income tax, for the year, leaving to be 
carried forward £58,609, as compared with £56,037. I feel sure that 
you share the satisfaction of the board that, in spite of adverse 
trade conditions, we are able to maintain our dividend in a year 
which, from the industrial point of view, has been the most trying 
within living memory. 

Tue OvtrooK. 

Given a policy of enlightened retrenchment, I see no reason for 
pessimism regarding the future of our country. Our history is 
a record of courage, endurance, and progress, and I am convinced 
that the qualities of our race will, if reasonable opportunity be 
provided, prove equal again to the task of bringing the country 
back to prosperity and a sound financial position. 

In conclusion, I would like to add it is entirely due to the prudent 
and expert management of the directors and stafis of the various 
companies with which we are connected that it is possible to present 
to you this satisfactory balance-sheet. I can say with confidence 
that the various works are being maintained in the highest state 
of efficiency. Research is continually going on; the plant and 
equipment are of the most modern character, and no effort is being 
spared in any department to retain the vanguard position held by 
these companies in the linoleum and floorcloth industry. You 
may rest assured that all the necessary experience of manufacturer 
and administration, combined with a competent selling organ- 
isation, are in readiness to take the fullest advantage of a revival in 
trade, which T trust may not be long delayed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
RECORD AMOUNT OF GROSS PROFITS 


MR. C. F. CAMPBELL’S REVIEW 
THE sixty-third ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, 
January 2Ist, at the office of the Company, 24 Lombard Strcet, 
E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell, the chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

-The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Bruce) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report : 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume you will 
take the report as read as usual. 

When we met in June for the purpose of increasing the capital 
of the company, I gave you the impression that the business of 
the company was proceeding normally, and I am glad to be able 
to say that this forecast has been proved to be on the conservative 
side. 

This is indeed evident from the statement of accounts in your 
hands. i 

I have always refrained, when addressing you at these annual 
mectings, from speaking at any length on the general situation 
in the country, and have confined myself to our own affairs, and 
I do not propose to depart from this to any great extent to-day, 
but it seems necessary on this occasion to say something, in face 
of the successful year enjoyed by this company while world-wide 
depression exists on every side. 

Tue Discount MARKET. 

We are compelled, in fact, to take notice of this marked contrast 
and to appreciate its cause. Falling rates of money, with a declining 
Bank Rate, always produce conditions favourable to the discount 
market, and if a rise in Government securities occurs at the same 
time, it adds to their good fortune. 

When we come to consider, however, what has caused cheaper 
money and a substantial rise in Government securities in 1930, 
we begin to get at the root of the grave industrial depression that 
now exists in this country. 

Poticy or THE BANKs. 

We hear frequently in political and other circles that the policy 
of the banks has been far too restrictive and that greater credit 
facilities should be placed at tte disposal of traders. I would 
ask you to dismiss this theory as being incorrect, and I go further 
and ask you to believe that, owing to the pressure exerted in high 
quarters during the early post-War period to provide facilities 
generously to meet the requirements of increased trade which 
was in prospect, there is no doubt that in many directions bankers 
did respond to the utmost of their ability. Unfortunately, owing 
to heavy taxation and the short-lived period of high prices, traders 
did not enjoy conditions of prosperity sufficiently long to enable 
them to provide reserve funds adequate for meeting the losses 
which fell upon them when the collapse came in 1921. 

Looking back, we can see that it would have been better had 
bankers adopted a more restrictive attitude towards the proposals 
for great capital outlay during the period of excessive high prices. 

Undoubtedly, it was during this time that the seed of much of 
the subsequent trouble was sown. 

CrevIT SUPPLIES. 

To-day there is plenty of credit available, but there is a lack of 
borrowers. Want of confidence is the main cause of our present 
troubles, and because there is no confidence there are no borrowers, 
and, in consequence, rates for money have fallen away and Govern- 
ment securities, as being the best means of employing moncy, 
have been pushed up in value. 

I am fully aware that other reasons can be given for the present 
depression, all of which are contributory causes, but until confi- 
dence is restored in the minds of those who direct industry, it is 
hopeless to look for any sustained recovery, and the first step 
towards establishing confidence is for our politicians to demon- 
strate that a policy of economy in our national expenditure is a 
fact and not merely a theory. (Hear, hear.) 

THE Money Marker. 

Turning now to the money market, with which we are specially 
concerned, the average rate for money was £2 10s. 2d., against 
£5 4s. 4d. in 1929, and for Bills £2 12s. 7d., against £4 13s. 4d. 
The year commenced with an official discount rate of 5 per cent., 
but this did not last long, as it was reduced first to 44 per cent., 
then to 4 per cent., then to 3} per cent., and finally, on May Ist, 
to 3 per cent., at which it remained throughout the year, and this 
is the rate to-day. 

The discount rate ruled a good deal below the official rate during 
the year, so that tho margin between money and bills was only 
2s. 5d., against lls. in 1929, a smalier profit than had been expe- 
rienced for some time, and it docs not appear as if any great change 
in this situation is likely to take place in the near future. The 
Clearing Banks hold considerable balances, owing to the fall in 
demand for trade purposes, and, although it might be expected 
that money both from New York and Paris would have been largely 
transferred to London, due to the still lower rates current at those 
centres, so far actually, as we have seen, there is no evidence of 
such a movement having taken place to any material extent. 

It has been stated that one result of the cheap rates at which 
bills can be discounted in London has been that foreign exporters 
have availed themselves of sterling acceptances on London for 
financing their merchandise in competition with British goods, 
and that British bankers and financial houses have been too ready 
to extend their credit for this purpose. 

(Contiizued on page vi) 
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(Continued from page v.) 

Alexanders are large buyers of bills throughout the year, and 
while, of course, a vast volume of trade is always financed by means 
of sterling bills on London, our experience does not confirm the 
suggestion that there has been any particular increase of such 
bills in this market. 

The statement of accounts in your hands reflects the changos 
brought about by the increase in the capital. That issue was a 
great success, and the shareholders secured for themselves a pleasing 
bonus on the shares allotted to them. 

In consequence of the transfers made to the Reserve Fund from 
the premium on the issue and from the profits of the year, this fund 
now stands at a million sterling, which is the same amount as the 
paid-up capital and which constitutes a very substantial protection 
to the shareholders. 

As you will have seen from the Report, we have placed £5,000 to 
the Clerks Widows and Pension Fund, and I am very pleased to 
tell you that an exceedingly generous gift of £7,000 has been made 
by certain members of the Alexander family to the Staff Pension 
Fund, in recognition of the long, close and happy connexion between 
the Staff and that family. (Applause.) The company has in 
the past made several allocations to this Fund, and I am happy to 
say that it is now actuarially in a thoroughly satisfactory condition. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Our holding of short dated Government securities is substan- 
tially higher than a year ago. You may remember that [ told you 
last vear that we had decreased our holding of securities in 1929 
because of the rising rates for money and because of the uncertainty 
of the outlook in regard to rates. We reversed this policy in 1930 
beceuse, in view of the condition of trade, we saw no prospect of a 
continuation of high rates prevailing during the year. I am glad 
to say this forecast was correct, and our increased holdings of 
securitics have proved profitable for us. 

Quiz Bill case is also larger than a year ago, being about £20,000,000 
against £17,000,000 in 1929. We have substantially increased our 
holding of Treasury Bills, as Bank and Commercial paper have 
been very limited in quantity. If Bills and Securities are taken 
together, we arrive at a total of £24,500,000, against about 
£20,000,000 a year ago. 

This bears out the statement I made to you in June that, with 
the steady growth of the business, we were of opinion that the 
company could usefully employ the increased capital then proposed. 
That we have been able to do so is some tangible evidence of the 
useful service we are rendering as part of the machinery of the 
London Money Market. 

PrRorits. 

The gross profits have amounted to £474,421, compared with 
£412,397 in 1929, which constitutes a record, as the previous 
highest profits were in 1922, when they were £429,000. 

The amount carried forward to this year is £60,396, against 
£53,087 brought into the account a year ago, being an increase of 
£7,300. 

Once again I would like to bear testimony to the very successful 
way in which Mr. Newcomb and those working with him have 
piloted the company throughout another year. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
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LIBERTY’S YEARLY SALE 
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No commission, 














Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 2 yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents: 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE | STREET, 


sy Rupotr Bester. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30, 


EveninGs at 8,15, 

















Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


It Sticks eee 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG, TRADE MARK.) 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 
always 
44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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] ATH.-ROYVAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. Bd FFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
J class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., A.C. class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 7 59. | rooms with baths. Garage. 





VHELTENHAM,.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 


Philip Brown’s “* 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


On Sea Front. First 
w ater, Suites & 
Levellers ”’ 


—er INNS. i 


Ask for —— List (2d. _ post free) - 170 INNS and § 
OTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE'S RE r RESH wag A HOUSE MtSSOC IAT 10, | 





/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 


orms. Garage. 'P! » 3581, La se. Pittvi Pa & a 
terms. Garage. 'Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park, Fully Licensed. 





TFIORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
First-class. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 


Lt 
900 fect above sea. P. BR. H. -“ L1D., St. Gronaxe’ HOUSE, 


STREET, W. 


193 REGEN 








NORNISH RIVIERA.—Mildest situation in England. | A-A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. f 
( Indoor refinement and comfort. Terms revised Rg NDON. f 
1931.—Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. FFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 





BRINE 


| ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 


BATHS HOTEL. reasonable charges. 


ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 


Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 








Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Illd. | ResipENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Ay ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. : ES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. ine boating, hunting, pean bees 


UFac ing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. 


Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. | 
{@XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c.| 1d Gate, Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasantly situated, | Attendance, and Bath-—November to April—8s. 64, 


water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, | overlooking Hyde Park. 





: a aed. tae rrp ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms. running 
M es oe, eee Greates® h. & c. water now being extended to all. Lift. Night W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St.) 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 porter. Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. George’s Square, $.W.1. Room and Breakfast 


Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 


- . ver day. 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. I ' 


Telephone : 


Spacious public rooms charm- 


Padd. 8083. 6d. 


Summer months—April to November—-10s. 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 gh tn Weekly. 


With dinner, 6s. 








SURREY TRUST INNS for excelient country 
\O quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey, 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
63 High Street, Guildford. 


| ONDON.—KINGSLEY 
4 W..1. 200 Rooms, 
water. 





HOTEL, 
with hot 
Bedroom and Breakfast from &s. 6d. 
Special inclusive terms on application, 
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and cold running 
per night, 
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Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 

No tips. H. and c. water all bedrcoms 
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Baths free. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% 


for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 
The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


C ANCE R 














THE HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROADS ON DON, S.W.5. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 


A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
eases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 

also for Radium. 


CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISE — OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 


sTILL NEEDS 


FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL !NCOME, 
£20,000 
THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of funds, 





£12,000 


To reopen HOME 





Kk ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 


FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX, 
No greater need in the hospital world than 
COMPLETION to enable OPENING BY THE KING 


in July. 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, T put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ”’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
LEVITA, County Hall, 


SIR CECLL 8.E. 1 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
4 butter or jamis given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may I enter- 
tain for you?—RKev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, K. 1. 








PERSONAL 


ALF the civilized population of the World sutfers from 

Pyorrhoea and its appalling effects. If you have 

it or fear it for yourself or your children, write to the 

Secretary, PYORRHOSOL (Dept. 4), 165/7, Waterloo Road, 
S.E. 1, for full free advice as to prevention and cure, 








ie BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev. 
bt. W. CHUDLEIGH, Kast End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, &. 1. 











CONCERTS 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 31st, 1931, at 2.30 p.m. 
BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS... ccccccccccce Parry 
THE HYMN OF JESUS 5. occ ccccccccccecess Holst 
A SEA SYMPHONY .....cccc0605 Vaughan Wiliams 

Miss GLADYS COLE. 

Mr. ROY HENDERSON. 
At the Organ—Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor— 


MALCOLM 


10s. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d. ; 
Ss. 6d.; Gallery Promenade (1,000 
Box Office, Albert Hall (Tel. Kensington 
sual Agents. 


DR. 


Stalls, 


SARGENT 
Balcony, 5s. and 
seats), 28. / 
5360), and 


— 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


-EVEN AND FIVE SOCIETY.—10th 
‘ Open 10 till 6 daily.-THE LEICESTER 
Leicester Square, 





Exhibition. 
GALLERIES. 


’ 

















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL | 
BUCKNALL | 

LINES | 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA | 

CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 

CHINA JAPAN | 

AND | 

SOUTH AFRICA 

FAST MODERN PASSENGER | 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED | 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply | 
LONDON | 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 | 
Avenue 9340 | 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
| 75 BOTHWELL ST. 
| Central 9222 | 























Series discounts : 








APPOINTMENTS, Xc., 
WANTED 





VACANT AND 





OARD OF EDUCATION, 

The Board propose to appoint shortly a number of 
H.M. INSPECTORS (MEN) to fill vacancies arising in 
their Inspectorate next Autumn. These may include 
four vacancies for Inspectors of Elementary Schools, 
two for Inspectors of Secondary Schools (for wi hich prefer- 





ence will be given to candidates possessing spec 
qualifications in either Classics, Modern Langu 
History or Geography), and three for Inspector 





Technical and Evening Schools (for one of which special 
knowledge of Biology and Practical Agriculture will 
be necessary, and for the others special qualifications 
in either Chemistry or Mining). 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, and 
must reach the Board not later than midday on Wed- 
nesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
form, together with particulars as to salary and con- 
ditions of employment, can be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY Board of Edueation, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as Inspectors under the Board need sot 
renew their applications. 





a OF EDUCATION. 

The Board are pre pared to consider applications for 
appointment next Autumn to the post of STAFF IN- 
SPECTOR (MAN) of Modern Languages for work in 
Secondary Schools. Applicants, who should preferably 
be not more than 45 years of age, will be expected to 
possess high qualifications in French and German, together 
with suitable teaching experience. 

The substantive salary attached to the post is £900 
£25—£1,000, with a bonus addition in respect of the 
increased cost of living. At the present rate of bonus 
the total initial salary would be £1,087, rising to a 
maximum of £1,190. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
and must reach the Board not later than midday on 
Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
form, together with further particulars as to the con- 
ditions of employment, can be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY, Board of Edueation, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 





YHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON 
The Headmastership of this School will be 
April next. 
Applications are invited from Graduates 
members of the Church of England. 
Information will be suppiied by 


vacant in 
who ar 


the 








4 St. Mary Street, Brecon. 





REGISTRAR, j 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the e quivalent to a line charged as a 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


>; oe OF EDUC ATION. 


The Bourd propose to ap spoint shortly FOUR H.M. 
INSPECTORS (WOMEN) to fill vacancies arising in their 
Inspectorate next Autumn. For two of these posts 
candidates will be required to have special knowledg 
Domestic Subjeets. The remaining two vacancies are 
for work in connection with Elementary and Secondary 
Schools respectively. For the first of these preferenc: 
may be given to candidates having a special knowledge 
of Biology and interest in rural lite, and for the second 
to candidates with special qualitic ations in Science. 
In all cases suitable teaching experierce \ i!! be looked for. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
and must reach the Board not later than midday on 
Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
form, together with particuiars as to salary and conditions 
of employment, can be obtained on application ia 
writing to the SECRETARY, Board of Education 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
uppointment as Inspectors under the Board need not 
cenew their applications. 








{ARN money at home writing Show ards for us; 
4 good pay.—GRAN?, B. 204, St. Albans. 





1 ECRETARY.—Part-time services with London office 
h and typist available for social, politica: or religious 





society, on agreed terme.—Box 1662. 
THE HEAD MASTERSHIP OF DENSTONE 
COLLEGE, which is the senior school of the 


Midland Woodard Schools, will be vacant at Easter. 
Details of the appointment may be obtained from 
the Provost, Mere House, Baschurch, Salop. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 





COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
y LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 


education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted tor 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&ec. Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1. 





QEC RETARIAL AND BUSINESS. 


TR: \INING. 


Kensington College, iene of the extremelv high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
Chis is at once a tribute to the suecess of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
guecessful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 








a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried ag ~ completion of training. 
Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KE} NSEINGTON COLL EG EK, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 
Telephone: Paddington o008. 
Resicential accommodation for girls available in the 
College buildings, 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





l EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 

Head-Master: P. BoLtTon, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ (on 
ference, Boarders only ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book, 


ae ‘BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 














apply to the SECRETARY. 
eke EVOLUTION “OF MAN.—A Course of Four 
Lectures on this subject, illustrated by Lantern 
Slides, will be delivered by PROFESSOR G. ELLIOT 
SMITH at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.., 
on Mondays, February 2, 9, 16, and 23, at 8 p.m. Adimis- 
sion to single lectures 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and Is. Course 
tickets, 7s. 6d., 4s. 6d.,and 3s. Obtainable from R. P. A., 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 0n March Ist 





next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1931. Boys 
examined at  Rossall and in London.—Apply, The 


Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Contd. 


( Y‘AMBRIDGE,—THE PERSE SCHOOL 
(founded A.D. 1615). 

Head-Master : . Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys ; 
O.T.C. and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres. Playing flelds 28 acres. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


| F amen PARK SCHOOL, 
4 








READING. 





An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
40 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas perannum. For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrb.). DORKING SURREY. 
( Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 
Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 








Hutire charge. 
Public Schools. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
|: HEATH. SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 











opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, lirge 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire ch» rge 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 

OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 


7 IGHFIELD, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
“ Watford 616.” 


for Girls. ‘Tele. : 





tT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 

h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





17.3 MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
iN (English Church).— Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





TEXHE LAURELS, RUGBY.-—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 





TINHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS,—Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra. 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level, 
Prospectus from Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 
; ee Headmistress of a first-class country School is 
anxious to hear of a girl to read with another for 
Modern Language Scholarship. Fees moderate. 
Write, Jones, c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, EC. 4. 








v ERE is a vacancy for a student-matron at advan- 

tageous terms in a first-class School.—For full 
particulars write SMITH, c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
E.C, 4. 





jen HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 


eek SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May 5th to 7th.—Apply to the Head-Mistress. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
f LOCUTION, Mr. Chas. Seymour private 
B's lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d. —401 Strand, W.C.2. 









ab 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





GICHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





‘\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Jondon, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








FREE ADVICE 
ON 
TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruise 
this winter, or any other form of holiday, 
let your difficulties be solved in advance 
by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full confidence, and you will be 
placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he 
may offer. Many hundreds of our 
readers have already written to show their 
gratitude for the really useful advice given 
them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


SWISS RESORTS 


| ” ANDERSTEG.—The Ruedihaus in Bernese Oberlang 
—summer and winter resort.—Mrs. Violet Bateson 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold ang 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Deptaj 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition ; large 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offe 
not satisiactory. Call or post to largest: tirm of the king 
in the world. —BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove) 








N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast of 
I Garments.—* Castleway,” Hanworth, Middlesex. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PPLES.— Bramley Seedling, best cookers, 8s. 6d. and 
4 7s. 6d. 32 Ibs., carriage paid England and Wales — 
Vrank Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 








ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1144, 
a per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 04d. per th, 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—li. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


— 





APARTMENTS 


Ww Y not live within a 1d.”bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Baths free. No tips. 





Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
H. and c. water all bedrooms, 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 

the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 














BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 





£ offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269. 
UTHORS’ MSsS., articles, &c., typed accurately 


ve and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 





NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GRoUsE, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 


| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








I ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptlyexecuted 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. Macl’arlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 


CREMATION 





“fe EMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s, 

ov six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


| EAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct to 
the public for the first time. These warm luxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highland 
Homespun produets. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 








oer MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Sceretarial 
Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











PUBLICATIONS 


a ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY.—Get the “ British 
£ Journal Photographic Almanac ” for 1931. The 
great book for every amateur photographer. It is a 
marvellous 2s. worth. The Almanac contains all that 
the amateur can and will want to know. Articles on 
all kinds of methods and gadgets. Descriptions of 
all the latest goods for amateur at gi ed and cine- 
matography. 748 pages: 64 pictorial photographs in 
gravure. From photographic dealers and bookstalls. 
Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd., publishers, 24 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 2. 








Oldest of all 


T= NATURE CURE MAGAZINE, 
Common Sense applied 


British Health Periodicals. 
to Health Maintenance and Curative Treatinent. 1,000 
eases declared hopeless cured by Nature methods. 
Current issue contains useful article upon NEURAS- 
THENIA and ALLIED DISORDERS OF THE NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM, with other articles well worth perusal. 
This magazine saves thousands of pounds to its readers 
by keeping them versed in Health Maintenance and 
supplying curative advice. Price One Shilling and 
Sixpence, post free, from The British Nature Cure 
Association, Great Turnstile Chambers, Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 





YVERY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End lite. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








STAMPS, &c. 


-H.C, STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB.—Two good 
4 packets monthly. Particulars of membership from 
Secretary, Syderstone Rectory, Kings Lynn. 





London: Printed by W. Sreatcut anp Sons, Lrp,, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, January 24, 1931 





JIZIM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near East) 

» Tobacco; matured by nature only ; 63s. 3d, per 100. 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d. ; 1,000 
o7s. 6d.—Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
Tobaccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 
W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe Tebacco 12s. 4d, 
per $1b. tin, post extra. 





pte CRUSADE against Trapping. 125,000 leaflets 
now out, naming furs got without cruelty. Help 
needed.—-Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 


FAVE YOU OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest. Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
tree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6, 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 7}§°% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
‘g you would see without glasses, send stamped 


addressed envelope tor particulars to Miss Pearson, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 


Res Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 














I LAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c, 

also all Kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’? Patterns from the real, soft, cosy. 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for I!ustrated Booklet, 
$302, WM. D. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


| Sgn Shetland hand-knit woollen goods, Jumpers, 
AW scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smitn, Midyell, Lerwick. 








JOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—-Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 





QITONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





He 
’ 








